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RUBBER AND AERONAUTICS. 


A EKRONAUTS in the past have had a very distinct 
prejudice in favor of varnish coated fabrics 


rubber coated. That was because rubber 


manufacturers had not pains to learn 
exactly what was wanted to supply the needs. Within 
the last few years, however, certain of the great com- 


against the 


always taken 


panies have made careful experiments and been able to 
produce rubber coated fabrics in every way superior to 
anything heretofore produced, and the fabrics of the 
future will undoubtedly be covered with rubber. This 
does not mean that any manufacturer can lightly enter 
upon this business with prospect of success. Problems 
are as individual and as different as were the problems 
that centered about the manufacture of successful auto- 
mobile tires. Fabrics, compounds, and cure must not 
only be of the best, but must be adapted to conform to 
conditions that are wholly different from any other uses 
Whoever embarks in this line of work, to be 


through years of careful experi- 


of rubber. 
successful, should go 
mentation, with a knowledge of aeronautics and under 
the guidance of practical aeronauts, and even then the 
progress will be slow and first profits small. 

That ballooning the world over is a coming sport, in- 
finitely more fascinating than yachting or automobiling, 
is a widely acknowledged fact, and that the rubber manu- 
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facturers will be called upon to produce gas receivers, 


light, strong, and safe, and durable, is equally true. 


HIGH PRICES FOR RUBBER AGAIN. 


HE sharp rise in the prices of crude rubber which 
has occurred within the past few weeks is one 
nearly 


of the most marked in the history of the trade 


100 per cent. for fine Para within nine months. It may 


be that to-day’s prices are extreme, judged by all ordi- 


nary conditions, and that the rise will be followed 


shortly by a reaction, but doubtless it will be many 


lowest level reached during the cur- 


days before the 
paralleled. 
New York, 


not go below $1.18 or above 


rent year will be 

When 
of 1906, practically did 
$1.26 a pound, manufacturers considered that they 
the much 


maximum 


Islands fine at during the whole 


were getting cheap rubber, considering 


higher average range during 1907, with a 
during that year of $1.33. So stable a market as that 
of 1906 had seldom been seen, and consumers began 
to feel that at last a fixed measure of rubber values 
had been reached, which would be of great advantage 
to them in quoting prices for manufactured products. 
The continuous decline during the following year, how- 
ever, down to the lowest point within two decades, 
naturally came as a disturbing element, and must have 
upset many a well planned calculation. 

Under the conditions which have lately been experi- 
enced it doubtless was easy for not a few members of 
the trade to become convinced that rubber prices prior 
to 1907 were unreasonably high, and that a return to 
old-time figures was imminent. Once so convinced, 
the next step, in some cases, has been a reduction of 
prices of manufactured goods to correspond with the 
lower cost of raw materials, and it is the class who 
have followed this course that will most seriously feel 
the effect of the rise just witnessed. When so heavy a 
decline in prices is followed by such a sharp advance, 
it is only rational to expect part of the advance to be 
lost speedily. But after the fall we may again see even 
higher prices, as have been seen in the past. 

After all, the essential fact is that the prices of crude 
rubber continue uncertain, and it is far easier for a 
manufacturer to make the mistake of figuring his sell- 
ing price too low than to correct the mistake by mark- 
ing them up when a pinch comes. 

Another point that may be made is that nothing in 
past experience in the trade—nothing in the study of 
apparent supply and demand, nothing in the relation 
of prices to visible stocks—seems to afford a guide to 


forecasting the market for rubber. The commodity 


is not one to be studied alone, but in connection with 
the general conditions of finance and trade, with politi- 


cal affairs in the producing and in the consuming 


countries, with the effect of new inventions, and 


with innumerable other considerations. 
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The rubber business is the most complex in the 
world. 
practically uncontrolled, and no man can tell what 
To the speculatively in- 


The production of the raw material is as yet 


to-morrow’s demand may be. 
clined, rubber always proved attractive; but the sober 
minded manufacturer should look twice before being 
convinced that the era of high priced rubber is over. 





“VALORIZATION” 


OF RUBBER. 


[' is interesting to see the commercial association of 
Manaos, through their official Revista, strongly op- 


posing the “valorization” of rubber, which is only 
another term for the official intervention of the govern- 
ment to maintain the selling prices of this product. The 


valorization of coffee has been undertaken by the Brazil- 
ian states in which this commodity is chiefly grown, but 
with what result is yet a moot question, both in Brazil 
and in the principal foreign coffee markets. 

Our Manaos contemporary, without stopping to men- 
tion coffee, takes strong ground, in an article reproduced 
on another page, against the principle of seeking to raise 
prices artificially, since they thus become less stable than 
when regulated alone by supply and demand. The higher 
prices may be raised by artificial means, the greater will 
be the fall when comes the inevitable swing of the pendu- 
lum in the other direction. This reasoning is not men- 
tioned here as being new in principle, but because it is 
encouraging to see it adopted by the leading merchants 
of the state ranking first in the production of rubber. 

The consumers of rubber in Europe and America are 
concerned more about stability of prices than whether 
they are high and low, and naturally would view with 
disfavor any new element liable at any time to create 
violent fluctuations. The Revista makes some apparently 
practical suggestions along the line of diversified labor, 
by which the rubber gathering states would do more to 
feed their own population, and changes in the fiscal policy 
to reduce the cost of living. Rubber might then be pro- 
duced at a better local profit than now without neces- 
sarily fetching higher prices; furthermore, every rise in 


prices for Para rubber tends to encourage rubber pro- 


duction elsewhere and to bring into existence more rub- 
ber than is needed, with a consequent hew decline. 
We 


tendency of 


are not hopeful, however, of seeing soon any 
the 


the burdens of 


rubber states authorities to reduce 


taxation. Never too well supplied with 


cash, the state governments in the rubber zone show 


signs just now of being unusually pressed for cash, fol- 
lowing last year’s slump in the rubber market and the 


smaller receipts ft export centers. Just now, indeed, 


1 


it appears that the Para state government is dealing with 


a syndicate proposition, the object of which would seem 


to be to add something to the public revenues, whatever 


other effect it may have. It may be that, ten years 


hence, when more plantations have become produc- 


tive, of these conditions may be changed 


some 


Now THAT CRUDE RUBBER HAS SUDDENLY INCREASED IN PRICE, 
the alert individual who places “blanket orders” comes gaily to 
the front. He fills the traveling salesman full of enthusiasm with 
his orders for quantities of goods for future delivery, based on 
rubber, 


low which goods he may take or not, as he sees fit, 


and sometimes a careless manufacturer is foolish enough to 
agree to fill these orders. 
“Heads I win, tails you lose.” 





THERE IS NO PARTICULAR SATISFACTION IN BEING A PROPHET, 
because when prophecies come true it is not good form to say: 
“I told you so.” Prophecy is its own reward, and even if one 
can see what it is coming to, or thinks he can, it is well to 
avoid it. Nevertheless, here goes for prophecy: No one has 
claimed that Brazil would ever furnish a rubber so uniform that 
it would be the standard by which all others would be valued. 
Conditions are not favorable for such production. It looks very 
much, however, as if Ceylon would be able in the near future 
to produce a rubber that shall be the acknowledged unit of 
value, and this from the practical conscientious work of the 
government scientists, who since the first seedlings were put in 
at Heneratgoda, have kept this goal in view. 


THOSE ENERGETIC OPTIMISTS who believe that the United States 
should have an International Rubber Exhibition, and that it 
should be held in New York, will be pained to learn that Madi- 
son Square Garden may soon be torn down and upon its site 4 
great office building erected, and further that the Grand Central 
Palace is to be demolished to make room for railroad offices. As 
there are no other great halls in which such an exhibition could 
be held, the project is not likely to get beyond the stage of 
wishful suggestion. 


ABOUT THE MOST CONSPICUOUS ADVERTISEMENT in a new maga- 
a firm selling 
It is not so illogical as might appear at first 


zine devoted to the aeronautic interest is that of 
grass seeds 
thought. Who wouldn't, after having gone up in a flying ma- 
chine, rather fall upon a well-kept lawn than into the sea, which 
has been the destination of so many aeronauts of late? 

How RECENT IS THE ORIGIN OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY is sug- 
gested by the fact that a manufacturer of machinery employed 
in it to an important extent, and whose death during the past 
month is reported on another page, took part as an expert in 
the production of one of the first, if not the first, railway loco- 
motives made in America. Yet many persons to-day doubtless 
think of the beginnings of the railroad as something enwrapped 
in ancient history. It may be mentioned further that Mr. Royle’s 
work in the locomotive shops antedated Goodyear’s rubber vul- 
canization patent by seven years! In other words, contempo- 
raries of Charles Goodyear, in the days of his principal activity 
still alive—some of them, in fact, are still devoting 


daily attention to the details of important rubber manufacturing 


in rubber, are 
companies 
a thousand knows 


monthly 
American 


WE DOUBT WHETHER ONE BUSINESS MAN in 
valuable a publication is the 
Bulletin issued International Bureau of the 
Republics at Washington. The business element of the United 


States never has had great reason to be proud of the extent of 


how interesting and 


from the 


its trade with South America, but now that the public has become 
better informed regarding the Southern republics through such 
events as the visits to their capitals by Mr. Root, the American 
Secretary of State, and by the American fleet on its tour of the 
a wider interest in these republican 
We know of 


no better medium for keeping informed in this respect than by 


world, it seems likely that 
neighbors of ours will prevail in business circles. 


reading this monthly Bulletin, which is as attractive as any other 
magazine published, and among the most interesting periodicals 
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for the business man’s reading that we have seen for many 


a day. 








THE TOTAL NUMBER OF PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS issued in all 
the countries of the world, according to a recent report, con- 
exceeds 2,000,000. The much to its in- 
ventors, of course, and perhaps to its patent offices, yet there is 
reason for rejoicing that not 2,000,000 patents are now in actual 
effect. Otherwise the difficulty of an average man’s making a 
living doubtless would be greatly enhanced. With so many 
patents “working” at once hardly any industry could be engaged 
in, in any form, without rendering one liable to an action for 


siderably world owes 


alleged infringement. 








IF THE MINERS OF BARYTES succeed in getting the tariff on the 
crude material raised from 75 cents to $5 a ton, certain lines of 
rubber compounding will undergo a very sweeping revision. 


TARIFF ON CRUDE BARYTES URGED. 


HE committee on ways and means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, at Washington, on November 10 began a series 

of hearings on the tariff, preliminary to the expected action of 
Congress in the matter of revising the schedules of duties on 
imports. The first witnesses heard happened to be interested in 
chemical products, and on the second day barytes was dealt 
with at length. The witnesses for the most part advocated a 
duty on imported crude barytes, for the protection of the domes- 
tic miners. A bill was introduced in Congress last year pro- 
viding for a tariff of $5 a ton on crude barytes, which is now on 
the free list. The 
in the rubber manufacture is so great that the proposals before 
vital importance if their adoption 


volume of consumption of barytes products 


the committee would be of 
were imminent, but it is a far cry from an inter-session sitting 
of a congressional committee and the translation of their findings 


into law 


RUSSIAN TAX ON SCRAP EXPORTS. 


CONCERTED attempt is being made by some prominent 
members of the rubber reclaiming trade in United States 
Russian export duty taken off of scrap rubber. A 
InpIA RuspsperR Wortp: “So 
Just how long 


A 


to have the 
member of the trade advises Tut 
far we are making some progress in the matter. 
it will take to work out is a nice question.” 

he rate of the duty is 1 ruble 50 copecks per Russian pood 
[=36 pounds], being equivalent to about $21.46 per 1,000 pounds, 
or a over 24% cents per pound. The details of the going 
into effect of this tax appeared in Tue InpraA Ruspper Wortp 
The opinion prevailed at New York 


he 
little 


August I, 1904—page 392. 
at that time that the effect of the duty would be not only to 
render Russian scrap firmer but to advance prices as soon as 
summer months should lead to 
a resumption of scale. It 
that the total amount of the duty would be added to the import 
of Russian scrap, but certainly part of it and probably 
It was considered that foreign scrap was a necessity, and 


a revival of demand after the 


imports on an active was not felt 
prices 
half 
therefore enough must be paid for it to render its collection 
profitable. 

The prices of rybber scrap at New York during the past year 
conditions that it 
point out the actual effect of the Russian 
fact that American re- 


secure a reduction of the 


or two have been influenced by so many 


hard to 
upon the 


would bx 
fiscal policy trade. But the 
claimers are taking active steps to 
tax would indicate a belief on their part that the tax adds to 
their raw material. 

by the British consul at Odessa, the source 


the cost of 
A recent report 
of a large part of the Russian imports of scrap, states that this 
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trade became very prosperous at one time, the local price of 
old goloshes increasing from 1.50 rubles to 6 rubles per pood 
[=2.15 cents to 8.60 cents per pound], and in spite of the ex- 
port duty the volume of trade continued for awhile to rise. 
As the British consul puts it—though we are not clear as to the 
date of the condition he refers to—the exports fell off, begin- 
ning with the financial flurry in the United States, until the 
Russian rubber factories were without rivals as purchasers, and 
were able to reduce the price to 3.50 to 4 rubles per pood 
=5.7 cents per pound]. 

The following table indicates the total imports of rubber scrap 
into the United States for fiscal years ending June 30, and the 
amounts direct from Russia. The table also specifies the 
imports from Germany, a large portion of which are known to 
originate in Russia, the figures denoting pounds: 


FiscaL YEARS. Total. Russia. Germany. 
oe pounds 16,331,035 
er _ 29,335,193 7,766,304 7,402,928 
1905-06......... e 24,756,486 7,891,040 5,212,716 
ee si 15,575,214 6,788,582 2,277,221 
ers “ 20,270,970 12,460,187 3,126,742 
eee re 24,659,394 10,454,807 7,290,920 
er : 22,991,900 8,536,237 8,716,907 
a re i 15,235,235 6,212,765 5,797,120 





PROPOSED TRIBUTE TO WICKHAM. 


R. QUINCY TUCKER, of Boston, who attended the Inter- 
national Rubber Exhibition at London, who reports to 

the Boot and Shoe Reporter his discovery, by chance, of “the 
headquarters of H. A. Wickham, that venerable and respected 
forester, who originally secured the Para rubber tree seeds from 
the Amazon valley, away back in the 7o’s.” He reports Mr. 
Wickham to be still very much alive, but he suggests that Mr. 
Wickham “be pensioned in his own age by the rubber growers’ 
associations in the Malay peninsula and Ceylon, and not wait 
a monument later on, after the planters have become 
multi-millionaires.”. THe Inp1A Rupper Wortp [August 1, 1908 
-page 358] reviewed a notable new book by Mr. Wickham, re- 


to erect 


counting the history of his experiences in the Amazon valley 
which resulted in the introduction of the Hevea rubber species 


into the Far East. 





NEW CONGO REGIME. 


HE government of Belgium on November 15 formally took 
over the administration of the Congo Free State on the 

lines of the treaty mentioned in THE INpIA Rusper Wortp [Octo- 
ber 1—page 17]. The date selected for the formal ceremonies 
was St. Leopold’s day, in the church calendar, the name of the 
king of the Belgians. Among the new conditions, which the gov- 
ernment plans to adopt, will be freedom of trade by merchants 
of all nations on the same footing with Belgians in the Congo 
territory. The introduction of coined money is planned, and 
this will be receivable for taxes from the natives, at their option, 
instead of work or produce, which have been exacted from them 


in the past. 





INDIA-RUBBER GOODS IN COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
FFICIAL statements of values of exports of manufacture of 
india-rubber and gutta-percha for the month of September, 
1908, and for the first nine months of five calendar years: 








Belting, Boots All 
MonrTuHs. Packing, and Other ToraL. 
and Hose. Shoes. Rubber. 
September, 1908 $113,183 $116,444 $258,553 $488,180 
January to August.. 813,383 927,084 2,371,374 4,111,841 
yp eee ree $926,566 $1,043,528 $2,629,927 $4,600,021 
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A YEAR OF TAXICABS IN NEW YORK. 


successful introduction of the 


the 
celebrated on the evening of Sep- 


HE first anniversary of 
York 

Henry N., 
laxi-Cab Co., gave a dinner to the 
Harlem Casin¢ \ number of 
present by i 


tax! 
tember 31, wl Allen, president of the New York 
company’s employes at the 
well-known automobilists 


York 


were 


New Times, in an editorial 


reference to the event, 


always d them ve the ted into the traffic of 
the town, and so generally have they been used. Generally, that 
is to say, in proportion their 1 e! (hough the supp 
has been trebled or « rupled in the y there are still not 
nearly enough to n l. We need mar nor XI- 
cabs Che sw rut arativ nexpensive motorcar 
1as transformed t s of New York, and nearly sup- 
pressed t nuisan¢ rilla cab. It has taught people 
not to submit ext 

Che irticle im the ides Chere have been sur- 
prisingly few complaints of the taxicabs. In time they will sup- 
plant the horse-drawn cab altogether, and the fares will be 
cheaper than they are 1 

The anniversary w further celebrated by the announcement 
that in future patrons would be charged only for the actual time 
that the taxicabs were in service—nothing for the time con- 
sumed in getting to the patron, telephoning for a vehicle, or in 
the return to the garage 


announced from Paris that 300,000 preferred, participating 
shares of the New York Motor Cab Ca. 

(head offices in London), have been registered for stamp duty 
there as from February 11, 
nition of dealings in the shares on the 


It is 
ordinary Limited 
1908, which means the official recog- 
bourse. A 


announcement is made regarding 60,000 deferred 1-shilling shares. 


Paris similar 


The London company mentioned is the parent company of the 
New York Taxi-Cab Co. [See THe INpta Rupper Wortp, July 


I, 1908—page 328; September 1, 1908—page 4I11.] 

In the New York supreme court an injunction has been 
issued restraining the Hotel Manhattan from using the cabs of 
any concern but the New York Taxi-Cab Co. It was alleged 
that in November, 1907, the hotel company gave to the cab 


company an exclusive right for five years to maintain a taxicab 


cab service at the hotel, and that the agreement was terminated 


by the hotel in August 


THE TAXICAB INTEREST IN EUROPE. 


A* the second annual meeting of the General Motor Cab Co., 
Limited (London, September 14), the chairman, Mr. Davi- 
Dalziel, the 


venience, the he motor cab has probably proved 


son said that from point of view of public con- 


introduction of t 
one of the most popular innovations of modern times. This as- 
was, of all 

the 


conviction, based 


because London 


Cc ib 


Dalziel expressed the 


sertion is all the more interesting 


cities, the one where the horse-drawn seemed most 


firmly esta 


upon two years’ experience, that large companies, such as his, 
had nothing to fear fr the competition of small companies, 
operating on! few cabs each. His company had found it 
necessary, in the interest of economical management, to pro 
ide their own garages, repair shops, and the like—for which 
they had expended to date 1 £200,000. The smaller com 
panies could hardly t « ponding expenditures 

[he capital of the General Motor Cab Co., dating from Au- 
gust 1, is £1,006,c0o0 [= $4,895.609]. Dividends on the preferred 
ordinary shares for tl xl ended July 31 (about 14 
months), aggregated 12 pet nt. on the ordinary preferred 
share nd 10s. 7d. eacl the 60,000 deferred .-shilling shares. 
There are important French holdings in this company, and the 
shares a isted on the P ise, [See Tue InpIA RUBBER 


1908. 


| DECEMBER I, 


Che General Motor Cab Co. have large interest in the Pro- 
vincial Motor Cab Co., formed to operate motor cabs in all the 
principal British towns, having made a beginning already in 
Manchester, Sheffield, and several other cities. 

[he most pronounced tendency in Parisian taxicab circles is 
a lower power 


TracNon]. 


towards the adoption of two-cylinder cabs of 
than has hitherto been employed [says London Motor 
Experience has shown that most of the specially designed four- 
and all the standard touring chassis fitted with a 
cab body, were unnecessarily powerful for city work, with the 


cylinder cabs, 


result that tire, and fuel, and general maintenance expenses were 


assure a reasonable amount of profit. 


too high to 


NETHERLANDS GUTTA-PERCHA CO. 


HE Nederlandsche Gutta-Percha Maatschappij (Netherlands 


a deficit 


Gutta-Percha Co.) report for the business year 1907 
of 101,661.15 lorins, which, added to the former deficit, brought 

total to 249,358.5714 florins [—$100.242.1434]. The. deficit 
for 1907 includes 13,001.32)4 florins written off for depreciation. 
[he directors state that the decline in selling prices of gutta- 
percha caused a loss as the product in stock at the beginning 
of the year There were large expenditures in starting the 
rubber goods factory at Singapore, already mentioned in THE 
InprIA Rupser Worip. The hope is entertained that better condi- 
tions will now prevail. Additional capital has been provided, and 


profits are looked for from the Singapore plant, as well as from 


the leaf gutta business, which is the primary object of the com- 


pany. The idea is being considered of manufacturing goods from 


the company’s own raw product. The gutta-percha plantations 


bouws [= 402.82 acres], and 15 bouws have 


were extended to 285 | 
which number 


the 


about 20,000 trees, 
s to be The 


1a has been interplanted with Cinchona (quinine), and 


been planted to Hevea rubber 


this year i increased to 75,000. greater part of 
gutta-percl 
5.500 florins, net, was derived during the year from the sale of 


bark. The plantations are in southwest Java, and the administra- 


tion in Holland. 


SANDMANN’S PROCESS FOR LATEX. 





|'NDER a recent patent [British, No. 10,848, 1907] granted to 
D. Sandmann, of Germany, lactescent plant juices are treated 

with substances containing fluorine, so that india-rubber and 
the like rapidly coagulate and separate, and fermentation of 
the sugar substances in the juices also takes place. A dilute 
solution of hydrofluoric acid, about one-fourth of 1 per cent., is 
added to the rubber milk and thoroughly mixed with it. After 
several hours the rubber comes to the surface, while the fermented 
The rubber is then placed in a 
A 10 per cent. solution of 


substances remain in solution. 
press and the moisture forced out. 
silico-fluoric acid may be used in the proportion of § cubic cen- 
timeters to 1 liter of crude sap. Acid salts of hydrofluoric acid, 
sodium fluoride, or silico-fluoride of po- 
either in solution or 


The alcohol caused by 


such as potassium or 


tassium, sodium or zinc, may be used 
added in the solid state to the 


the fermentation promotes the coagulation of the rubber. 


sap. 


VISIT OF A RUBBER EXPERT TO AFRICA. 


[FROM “THE AFRICAN MAIL,” LIVERPOOL. ] 


W* learn that 
Robert 


Thompson paying a visit to West Africa very 
] His 


shortly 
cultivation. It 
the country that the European expert 


there is a strong probability of Professor 


ybject will be to deliver a series of lectures on 


agricultural 
hould 
a point of educating the native farmer to the standard of 
} 


DO- 


rubber augurs well for the future 
development of 
make 
the home market. What with cocoa, rubber, vegetable and 
rese arch, the looks 


in the future. 


tanical farmer like having an intellectually 


busy time 
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Rubber Hunting in Holland—I. 


By the Editor of “The India Rubber World.” 


LMOST from the time I learned to read, Holland had a 
A deep interest for me. Among my earliest memories were 
fragments of Dutch history and stories of heroic struggles 

for libetry, for it was when I was quite young that my gifted 
mother wrote a serial entitled “The Pilgrims of Leiden.” The 
magazine in which the story was published has been out of 
existence for forty years, and the story, buried under mountains 
of modern fiction, is forgotten, but it left its lasting impress on 
me, in that I felt such a respect for and interest in the Dutch 
that one of my ambitions was to some day visit and see for my- 
evidences of their greatness, past and present. It was, 
delight that I found myself 


self the 
therefore, with much anticipatory 
one raw misty evening hurrying along, the stone quays of Queens- 
borough in the wake of a sturdy porter on my way to the little 
a couple of hundred of 


sidewheeler whose duty it was to take 


us safely to Flushing. You will note that I called it Flushing, 
although in a very few hours it would be Vlissingen. 

The passengers were an exceedingly mixed lot. There were 
English, German, French, Dutch, Swedes and Italians crowded 


bar, ticket office 


in a stuffy main saloon that was dining room, 
fortunate 


Some of us were 


and waiting room, all in one. 
enough to have secured cabins in which were bunks a trifle wider 
window sill. These beds were fitted with shallow 
ind blankets so thin that we wondered how 
\gainst the metal guard that formed the 
hung a huge leaden colored tin cuspidor, 
f mal de mer that one felt qualmish even 


than a broad 
mattresses and sheets : 
held 


outside of the 


they together 
bunk 
that was so eloquent 
before the boat started. 
rhe pilot had 
tantrum and the crossing would be a rough one. 
through the luggage that choked the gangway and sought my 
cabin early, and before we really got out of the Thames was 
fast asleep between the salty sheets. When I woke, the little 
boat was prancing like a turtle with the St. Vitus dance, and the 
heavy eaters who two short hours before had been gorging beet 
I was 


North sea was in a 
So I waded 


already told me that the 


and beer were now disgorging with coughs and groans. 
perilously near to joining the chorus myself, but by lying flat 
on my back with eyes closed, was able to hold my own. At 4:15 
in the morning a huge dinner bell was rung and we turned out 
for coffee, ham and eggs. It was awfully cold, but finally we 
strung up the gangways to the custom house and were quickly 
passed along toa fine warm train. The contrast was so pleasant that 
we really felt quite cheerful. As the sun rose and the morning 
mists were dissipated the scenery that only Holland can furnish 
Vast stretches of broad meadow, flat as 


opened out before us. 


the top of a billiard table, canals big and little, deep and shallow, 
lofty earthern dikes, on the tops of which were carriage roads, 
and row after row of trees, all of the same size and height and 
trimmed and manicured to the last degree of arboreal neatness 
and respectibility. 

Meanwhile we went through thrifty Dutch villages where the 
houses were all of brick or stone with tiled roofs, each one of 
them suggesting “Spotless Town” by their extreme cleanliness. 
Early as it was the farmers were at work in the fields; some 
plowing with three hitched tandem or abreast, and 
some getting in cartloads of sugar beets to help make up the 
huge train loads that often passed us on their way to the sugar 


horses 


factories. Of course, we saw many windmills and appreciated 
their picturesque value in breaking the flat monotony of the 
level fields. Then, too, we saw great flocks of sheep fattening for 
the English market—real “Southdown mutton.” There were 
herds of fine black and white cattle, each cow with a burlap 
shawl, covering shoulder and rump and protecting her from the 
cold of the night. Of course, we had provided ourselves with 
maps and guide books in English, German, Dutch, and French, 
and were able to identify the points of interest through which 
we passed. Being in the kindergarten stage, as far as Holland 
and Dutch went, we did not attempt to pronounce such words 
as noord-kreaaijert or rijioord, but devoted ourselves to using 
such town names as Middleburgh, Rosedaal and Dordrecht, 
which everybody called “Dort.” 

Before we reached this latter city we passed over one of the 
largest and finest railway bridges in the world. It crosses the 
Hollandsch Diep and is a wonderful result of engineering 
skill. The river is very broad where the bridge passes over it, 
in spite of the long piers, one 1,125 feet and the other 3,330 feet 
that have been built out from either side. The bridge itself is 
5,000 feet long and is supported on 13 pillars. After crossing, a 
ride of 10 minutes brings one into the historic city of Dort, with 
its ancient buildings, wonderful museums, its kerk or 
cathedral, and its broad canals lined with steamers and river 
boats. 

It is only a short run from there to Rotterdam. The morning 
boat-train lands passengers in the fine Beurs (Exchange) station 
at 8:30 in the morning. Here a porter shouldered our luggage, 
nodded comprehendingly when we said “Maas Hotel,” and 
started- briskly off with a load that three American porters 
would have grumbled at. He would not allow us to take a 
carriage, from which we imagined that the hotel must be just 
him. The morning was 


groote 


around the corner, so we followed 
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“ERASMUSPLEIN,” ROTTERDAM 


[Named for Erasmus, a statue of whom appears in the center; in the back 
ground are important business premuses ] 
bright and clear, but an icy wind straight from Siberia made 


It must have been cold even for the 
their 
irs turned up and hands thrust deep 


quick walking imperative 
sturdy Hollanders, f 
wooden shoes, with coat coll: 


workmen clattered along in 


r the 


in their huge trousers pockets. And the dogs harnessed to the 
little milk wagons strained at the leather as if eager to be back 
to their warm kennels. 

It was not too cold to be clean, however, and the men were 


already flushing the decks of the huge canal boats, that row upon 


row were moored to the stone quays opposite the great ware- 
houses, while their stout wrouws, their bare arms purple red, 
were washing everything else within reach. 

We followed our porter for about a mile until he ushered us 
into another railway station. Then we knew we had made a 
mistake, but how should we explain in Dutch when we knew 
nothing of the language? In desperation I said: 

“Nein, nein; Hotel Maas.” 

“Oh,” he replied in good English, “I thought you said Maas 


minutes away, I will take you,” 


started off. It 


Station. The hotel is but a few 


and reshouldering the luggage he was then that 


we got our first inkling of the fact that the Dutch, in their 
cities at least, are familiar with all languages Not only do 
the merchants speak English, French, and German, but the 


working 


to be of 


have 


shopkeepers, cabmen, porters, and bell boys all 
knowledge of these languages and are uniformly glad 
assistance 


The Maas Hotel is 


the ho h 


situated on a broad street that runs along 


it quay extending for more than a mile 

















CHE “RiyNHAVEN,” RotTrerDAM. 

along the river Maas, and it is on this same street, and not far 
away, that are situated the offices and warehouses of Weise & Co. 
They are one of the old firms in the business of importing india- 
rubber, gutta-percha, and balata. Indeed, the founder of the 
house, so the senior partner told me, traded with the Aldens in 
Boston 40 years ago. 

The company is now made up of Jacob Musly, who is the 
senior partner, and Messrs. Robert and Fritz Weis, sons of the 
late Julius Weis, 
large business in the gums named and also handle copra, gum 
They have 
Malay States, and in the Dutch West Indies, and were pioneers 
their 


founder of the business. They do a very 


copal, damar, etc. branches in Java, Sumatra, the 


in the exploitation of rubber in the Congo. Indeed, it is 

boast that they taught Antwerp the rubber business. 
Mention 

the crude rubber trade of Rotterdam—the 


may be made here of another important house in 


Nieuwe Afrikaansche 
This is the oldest company trading on 
1860 


Handels Vennootschap 
the Congo, having established a branch at Boma as early as 
and extended their operations up the river with the progress of 
development in that region. They were established before the 
Belgians entered the field, and notwithstanding the changed con- 
ditions the name of the company and its initialk—A H V—con- 
tinue to be of much influence and very popular with the natives. 
Rubber has figured to an important extent in the operation of 
this company, which has proved a profitable enterprise, and since 
1901 it has participated in the Kasai company (La Compagnie 
du Kasai), in which it holds 340 of the 2,010 shares. Arrivals 


of Congo sorts at Rotterdam take place by the same steamers 


calling at Antwerp, but are not confined to the product of the 





SHIPPING AT RoTTERDAM—FREIGHT Pier. 
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Congo Free State, rubber from the French territory north of the 
Congo also being included. 

Mr. Musly took me in hand at once and showed me through 
the great warehouses where were huge stocks of gutta-percha, 
balata, and Congo rubbers. These vaults and storehouses were 
arranged round an open courtyard just back of the firm’s of- 
fices, the whole fronting on the great quay where ocean-going 
all parts of the tropical world were unloading 
So near were they that the 


steamers from 
freight practically into their yard. 
transfer from steamers to storehouse amounted only to about 
4 cents (Dutch) per cwt. now that we are on the 
topic, prices for handling and storage were exceedingly reasonable, 


Indeed, 


and in just about this proportion in all parts of the city, the 
average per month for warehouseing and insurance being about 
6 cents per cwt. 

After carefully inspecting the huge stores of gums and noting 
the concentration of the whole business and the ability to ex- 
amine the whole of each shipment, we proceeded to what is 
perhaps the most unique and practical india-rubber and gutta- 
percha sample room in existence. Here are arranged, in dark- 
ened cabinets, small samples of every shipment of any importance 
of gutta-percha and rubber that the house has made for 20 
years back, and naturally there are samples of rubbers long since 
gone out of existence and their names even forgotten in the 


trade. 


One thing that struck me particularly in connection with this 
great house was the wonderful attention to detail. Then, too, 
they had simple methods of doing things. For example, the rub- 
bers that were shipped in burlap when ready for shipment were 
protected against theft, by having the seams of the bags painted. 

Then whoever opened the bag would find it impossible to close 
it again without detection unless he had a pot of just the shade 
of paint used, somewhere about his person. 

Deeply interested as he was in his own business, Mr. Musly 
was even more anxious to impress upon me not only the beau- 
ties but the commercial importance of the great city in which he 
As far as I could learn he really had outside of 
One was Rotterdam, 


made his home. 
his family and his business only two fads. 
its prosperity and its greatness, and the other was football, in 
which game he is not only proficient, but a staunch supporter of 
the Dutch eleven that has won many victories over the French 
and the English. 

His 
dramatic. 
river to the other shore where, as far as the eye could reach 


story of the Rotterdam was really 


Standing on the granite quay, he pointed across the 


growth of very 


up and down stream, were great warehouses, and thousands of 
steamers and river craft, big and little, and pictured the time 
when, 30 years ago, the whole had been waste land occupied by a 
few fishermen’s huts. Pincoff, who formed 


a monster company, erected great warehouses, and forecasted the 


Then came Louis 
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development that his keenness foresaw. Unfortunately for the 
success of the project he was ahead of his time, his company 
failed and he himself was forced to leave his native country, and 
is said to be living in retirement, a broken old man, somewhere 
The foundations that he laid, however, were 
took up the work and to-day owns all 
the river, and not only that but is 
building new 


in the Americas 
permanent, and the city 
that 


constantly opening new 


the docks on side yf 


waterways and harbors, 


piers for the crowding commerce that comes from all parts of 
The failure of poor Pincoff was perhaps a good thing 
he world. With its practically free 
ind its modern electrically operated 


city 


the world 
for Rotterdam and for t 
trade, its low dox king fees, 
hands of 


loading and unloading, in the 


no graft, the commerce not only has grown, 


machinery for 
fathers who know 
and Rotterdam’s 400,000 inhabitants 
~vill soon add up to a Nor need it stop there. 

We went very completely into the story of Rotterdam’s pres- 
We walked her streets, ascended 


for better views of the 


but will continue to grow, 


million 


ent greatness and her future 


10Uuses harbors, 


to the tops f huge warel 


rode in the electric trams, and drove through the beautiful resi- 
We visited fine churches, saw elegant 
the old that traverses 


built 60 vears RB. C., 


dence portions of the city 
bank buildings, 
i 


the top of a drive 


Roman road 
still 


drove over 


and is in excellent 


condition. Indeed, we “did” the city, and ended by going through 
zoological gardens that house as fine a collection of 


the great 
beasts and reptiles as any 
the impression of cleanliness and thrift that this 


birds, city in the world can boast 


Aside from 
young giant among the commercial cities of the Continent shows, 


one is impressed with the mixture of enterprise and conservatism 
of the Dutch character. What has already been written 
shows marvelous enter] Yet right in the heart of the city 





yf 15 or 20 acres upon which are no buildings, 


is a tract of land « 
On all 


and where its wealthy proprietor pastures 
refuses to sell or to build, as 


a few sheep. 


buildings He 
and wants to leave the field intact 


sides aré¢ clegant 


need the money 


he does not 
\s taxes are assessed on rentals, this does 


to his grandchildren 
not cost as much as it would in some countries. 


t strikes one about the business man in 


Another thing th: 
Rotterdam is that he actually considers business before pleasure. 


He is 


penses 


thrifty and economical as far as his own personal ex- 
go, but has lots of courage when it comes to big invest- 
and in his hospitality wants to buy everything in sight 
They live more or less as the English do, although 
served cold and is preferably cheese, 


ments, 
for his guest 
the breakfast is usually 
cakes and sausages, with tea, milk or coffe« 
kofiedrinken, is served between 12 and half-past, just before the 


The second meal, 


exchange opens 

The Dutch money system is like that of the United States, in 
that it is based on the decimal system, 100 cents making a guilder, 
which is about 40 cents in United States money. The great canals 
go through all parts of the city and are everywhere spanned by 
bridges, all of which, or nearly all, are draw bridges, which 
so that in spite of the constant passing 
of shipping through the canals traffic is little delayed 


of the most interesting happenings in Rotterdam is a fire, 


are operated very quickly, 
very 


One 
The Rotterdam fire brigade is organized by men who are ap- 
pointed by the town council and who have no fixed pay, but the 
fireman who first turns on water at the fire gets a premium of 
about $25; the second $15, and the third $10. The result is that 


when the fire bell rings some real hustling is done to be first 
Incidentally. it might be well to remark that Rotter- 


1s few fires as any one of the world’s cities. 


on the spot. y 
dam has had about 
Maas, by the way, which flows through the city, is 


y ul 


The river 


really the continuation, or rather it is the confluence of the Rhine 
and the Maas, and t how what an important waterway It 1s, 
it is estimated that there are at least 30,000 of the huge Rhine 


boats, some of them witl carrying capacity equal to the largest 


continually employed in plying up and 


freight steamers that ar 
down the river 


CoNTINUED. | 


[To Br 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF “PONTIANAK.” 


_™ THE Epiror oF THE INDIA Rupeer Wortp: Referring 

to our correspondence - - - do you think that gutta- 
joolatong, the import price of which is about 3 cents a 
pound, should be classed with india-rubber? (See copy 


of Schedule E. enclosed herewith.) It would appear from the 
descriptions we have that the article is a gum, but being so 
unlike the ordinary india-rubber of commerce in price, and prob- 
ably in uses, it is a question with us whether it should be 
the imports of india-rubber and _ gutta-percha 
I shall be glad to have your views on this 
Yours very truly, 

0. P. 


with 
of commerce. 


classed 


subject. - - - 
AUSTIN, 
f Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, 
November 3, 1908. 


Chief o 
Washington, 


Chief of Bureau of Statistics, 
Department of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 
Referring to your inquiry of November 3, as to whether 


and Labor, 


Sir: 
s of -jool g should be classed with india-rubt 
imports of gutta-joolatong should be classed with india-rubber 
for customs have to have say that whereas this 


purposes, we 
a latex very much as 


a product of the coagulation of 
indus- 


gum is 
india-rubber is produced, and its 


trial use is in connection with india-rubber, and for certain rea- 


sole commercial and 
sons must figure in the world’s production and consumption of 
india-rubber, we should prefer not to see it classed with india- 
rubber in the customs statistics for the reason that it would 
a wrong impression to the trade to have it so classed at 
past. The basis 
value, 
States 


crude 


give 
this time, when such has not been done in the 
of our suggestion is the fact that all statistics have their 
in our idea, for comparative purposes, and if the United 
government in 1906-07 reported a total of imports of 
india-rubber of 76,963,838 pounds and 28,437,660 pounds of gutta- 
jootalong, it would introduce a confusing element if in future 
these large totals should be combined as imports of india-rubber, 
and an attempt should be made to compare the same with earlier 
statistics. 

Not so many years ago all United States imports in this class 
were included under the general head “India-rubber and Gutta- 
percha.” In the interest of the trade we took the liberty of sug- 
gesting that a sub-classification would be desirable, with the 
idea that American imports of gutta-percha and india-rubber 
would better be noted separately in order that we might more 
satisfactorily compare the figures with the imports of these ma- 
terials into Great Britain and elsewhere. We were pleased to 
see that the Department agreed with our idea, and the result 
undoubtedly has been of benefit to the trade. To-day, when 
most of the gutta-joolatong is consumed in the United States, 
it would interfere with a proper comparison of rubber imports 
in the United States and other countries to class this cheap gum 
with india-rubber and gutta-percha when no similar material is 
included in the statistics of European countries 

We are convinced that a marked service would be rendered to 
commerce by the fullest sub-classification of rubber import sta- 
circumstances—india-rubber, gutta- 
It would even be de- 


tistics possible under the 
percha, gutta-jootalong, balata, and so on. 
sirable to have the guayule gum produced in Mexico referred to 
separately, for reasons suggested above. 

We hope ultimately to have the statistics of European coun- 
tries conform more nearly te the ideas of the American trade. 
Here we have to-day imports of scrap rubber separated from 
india-rubber proper, whereas in England and Continental coun- 
out rubbers are included 

f rubber statistics. 


tries in many cases scrap or worn 


in crude rubber, often confusing the study o 
Respectfully, 
THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


New York, November 11, 1908 
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The India-Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


perhaps the most comprehensive of its kind which has 
been held in Great Britain. Originating from the desire 
of Manchester and other large Lancashire towns to familiar- 
ize the public with the advantages of electricity for lighting 
and general industrial purposes, it was 


7. ws exhibition, held from October 3 to October 31, was 


MANCHESTER > : 
ELECTRICAL well supported by the electrical engi- 
EXHIBITION, neering firms, and it must be pro- 


nounced a great success from all points of view. I can only 
notice here such exhibits as are closely connected with the 
rubber trade, and may make a start with Heinrich Traun & 
Sons, of Hamburg, who had a large and varied exhibit of 
their vulcanite, presided over by Mr. F. Winter, who has for 
nearly 40 years looked after the firm’s London depot. In 
search of novelties I was shown the distributor plates for 
use in motor cars—a comparatively modern and rapidly in- 
The vulcanite, which is of a brown color, 
expert to 


creasing business. 
which I am not sufficient of an 


The vulcanite is made of a special heat- 


has brass insets 
say more about. 
resisting compound and the very great accuracy requisite in 
the molding accounts for the high price charged. They have 
also a new semi-vulcanite packing hardly exceeding a milli- 
meter in thickness, which is said to be much superior to vul- 
canized rubber of greater thickness. Acrimonious discussions 
have taken place more than once in town councils about 
orders being given to Germany for electrical vulcanite goods, 
but at any rate those responsible for placing the orders can 
any home exhibitors of vulcanite 
goods at this exhibition. As regards rubber cables the case 


is different, the British Insulated and Helsby Cables, Messrs. 


point to the absence of 


Siemens Brothers, Limited, The Liverpool Electric Cable 
Co., and the New Gutta Percha Co., showing up well. The 
last named company, making the “Gutta Geutsch” and 


“Peruax” insulation, can now point to five years’ satisfactory 
working of their product, and the factory at Greenwich is 
now being enlarged to meet the demands of an increasing 
business. It is frankly announced that “Gutta Geutsch” con- 
tains no gutta-percha whatever, but is an unvulcanized com- 
pound of Para rubber and specially treated. It is 
competing to a much greater extent with vulcanized rubber 
cables than with gutta-percha cables, though the insulation 
is applied in the seamless manner as in the case of the latter. 
Their latest application, I understand, is in connection with 
where they will compete successfully with 
rubber cables as regards cost at all events. Among the 
cables shown by the Liverpool Cable Co. was their hard cord 
twin cable designed trailing work in 
mines. Many other classes of cables were also on view, in- 
cluding samples of rubber tape and compounded sheet. Some 
washed fine Para had a label indicating that it alone was used 


wax 


colliery work, 


braided specially for 


in the Association cables, while some contiguous African 
rubber was labelled for use with cheaper non-Association 
cables. The stand of the British insulated and Helsby Cables 


was a very comprehensive one, with posts and overhead con- 
ductors and electrical instruments in great variety. In addi- 
tion to vulcanized rubber cables the fibrous and paper-covered 
varieties were prominent, especially the multiple stranded paper- 
covered lead-cased cables for telephone work. Other exhibits in- 
cluded golf balls and motor tires, the latter a new departure at 
Helsby, which I commented on earlier in the year when 
referring to the “Radax” tire. Their inner tubes are of the 
jointless molded type, a remark which applies also to those 
to be seen on the stand of the Calmon Asbestos and Rubber 
Co., of Hamburg, whose motor tire I am given to under- 


stand is second to none on the market. A novelty which is 
now being made at the Calmon works may be mentioned, 
though it has not much to do with electricity or rubber; this 
is the asbestos roofing slates and fireproof sheets which are 
ordinary slates and can also be used 


destined to supersede 


for flooring purposes. 


PERSONALLY, I have no ambition to go sailing about in the 
air, but there is no gainsaying the enthusiasm of aeroplanists 
and the votaries of high speed rail- 
ways, and certain new demands upon 
the resources of the rubber works are 
doubtless destined to with the Several 
newspaper articles have appeared of late with reference to 
the gas-tight material used in the conquest of the air, and I 
have been making some inquiries as to what is being done 
in the rubber. It may be that these inquiries have not been 
sufficiently prolonged or reaching, but as far as I can make 
out the principal part of the business going has been annexed 
by the Continental Rubber & Gutta-percha Co., of Germany. 
The fabric which they have supplied with such success is a 
silk double texture, the proofing of which is especially de- 
signed to prevent the transmission of the hydrogen gas. The 
rubber balloons of pure sheet now so much at the meteorologi- 
cal stations of our universities for taking thermometric read- 
ings of the upper atmosphere are somewhat of a specialty 
with the firm. These balloons are merely larger editions of 
what have so long been familiar as playthings: they cost, I 
about 5. shillings and the 


AIR SHIP 
FABRIC. 


grow efflux of time. 


understand, somewhere each, 
demand is an increasing one. 

I UNDERSTAND that the Leyland and Birmingham Rubber Co. 
have recently perfected a type of rubber buffer which has 
given the greatest satisfaction in use 
on stamp batteries at the South Afri- 
can gold mines. Buffers for this class 
of work are large and cost several pounds each, the price 
being no particular concern with the engineers if they can 
get lasting power and so avoid constant renewals. I am 
informed that the new Leyland buffers have stood a practical 
test of 60 tons pressure for 60 hours, and have come out of 
the ordeal with practically no alteration. In past time Spen- 
cer’s buffers, made at Bradford-on-Avon, easily distanced 
competitive makes and proved a considerable source of reve- 
nue. I don’t know how they stand today, but it rather looks 
as if the Leyland company had hit on a good thing. I don’t 
know whether the buffers have been used on Cornish 
rolls as well as on stamps. In the old-fashioned rolls driven 
generally by water wheels the movable roll was pressed up 
against the fixed roll by means of a long weighted lever. In 
modern practice, where the rolls are driven by gearing from 
a steam engine, the lever and box of weighting material is 
replaced by strong rubber buffers which require renewing 
from time to time, and it follows that the better the buffer 
the less will be the trouble associated with renewals. 


AN IMPROVED 
BUFFER. 


new 


IN a previous paragraph I have referred to the asbestos 
boards now being made by Calmon’s. From inquiries I have 
made it appears that asbestos in the 
form of roofing felt and boards is 
finding increased application. Asbes- 
tos boarding, besides rendering a building fireproof, is also 
damp proof, and can be usefully employed instead of plaster 
or cement, though I suppose the first cost will be necessarily 
greater. As far as buildings are concerned, I understand 
from Messrs. Turner Brothers, Limited, of Rochdale, that 


ASBESTOS 
DEVELOPMENTS. 





their business is chiefly done with India and other hot coun- 
tries, where the advantages of asbestos boards and roofing 
felt as insulators are fully appreciated. So far there does not 
seem to have been much progress made in this direction in 
England, though it is possible that the new Calmon product 
failed to 
price [he Calmon slates, by 
worked out by Hatchel, an 


may create a demand which pure asbestos sheet 


induce, by reason of its higher 


the way, are made by a 


Austrian, who has sold the rights to the Hamburg firm. 


process 


Another body which seems to call for notice is the fire felt 

Messrs 
[his material, which is made in sec- 
pure fitted 
an infinite number of small air 
that in 


recently brought out by Turners for covering boil- 


ers, steam pipes, etc. 
loosely 


tional form, is composed of asbestos fiber 


in such a way as to combine 
insulation. It is claimed 


cells, thus assuring a high 


comparison with magnesia and composition it has greater 
and by not being brittle it does not 


there- 


strength and durability, 
crumble under excessive vibration. Dust troubles are 
fore avoided. The fact that it 


any number of times without losing its efficiency is certainly 


can be removed and replaced 


a point in its favor \s I have no comparative figures for 
magnesia I shall not refer to insulating efficiency, but if what 


I see stated is correct there is very little room for any other 


material to show itself up as superior 
From what I hear the seamless teats shown on the Ceylon 
stand at the late Olympian Exhibition have been a decided 
trade success [Those on view were 
COLORLESS made by Leyland and _ Birmingham 
RUBBER. . 4 

Rubber Ce from rubber prepared 
according to Mr. M. Kelway Bamber’s process recently re- 
ferred to in THe I[NptA Russer Worvp, and [ understand that 

the firm have been bombarded with inquiries and orders 
Dr. Davin Spence, who has for some time been closely 
associated with the Liverpool Institute of Tropical Research, 
which, by the way, has recently com: 
DR. SPENCE. to an end for want of financial sup 
port, has left the University of Liver 
pool for University College, Bristol. Here he has been ap 
pointed to organiz nd institute research in the newly 
formed department of economic biology Dr. Spence has 
recently taken a foremost place among the workers in the 
field of rubber chemistry, his most recent paper being “On 
the Presence of Oxydases in India-rubber, with a Theory in 
Regard to Their Function in the Latex.” In this paper he 
shows interalia that Weber’s conclusions as to the composi 
tion of the insoluble constituent of Para rubber are not at all 
in agreement with the facts. It is possible, now that his 


sphere of operations has been changed, Dr. Spence may not 


be able to devote so much time to rubber as has been the 
case, though I speak without authority on the point 

[ reGRET to record the death of Mr. Henry Speakman, which 

occurred very suddenly while traveling on a train car in Lal- 

ford, though he had been out of health 

OBITUARY. for some time. Mr. Speakman was head 

f the firm of Henry Speakman & Sons, 

of St. Marv’s ai Manchester, dealers in rubber goods A 

spec ialty of the firm is rubber-covere d rollers for the various 


textile industries, and in this branch the deceased had a wide 
knowledge and trade connection 


which ensued on the death of the 
old 
has now been amicably settled, and I 
im informed by Mr. William Abbott 


that the business will be carried on as 


Tue family litigation 
senior partner of this established waterproofing works 


ABBOTT, ANDERSON 
& ABBOTT. 


street works, Limehouse, London, E., 


of old at the Dod 
with some new blood added to the directorate 
firm 


Besides rub- 


have made a 


ber waterproofing in all its branches, the 
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specialty of oilskin clothing for mariners, a branch in which 
I believe they have no competitor in the British rubber 
trade, unless it be from the South Wales Rubber and Brattice 
Cloth Works at Newport, Monmouth. With regard to this 
oilskin business, I believe it is a fact that European manu- 
facturers are behind the Japanese as regards the production 
of an article that does not undergo a further oxidation when 
in use, a development which reduces its lasting qualities 
compared with the Japanese make. 


WATERPROOF GARMENTS IN MEXICO. 


[FROM “DAILY CONSULAR AND TRADE REPORTS.”’] 

- response to an inquiry Vice Consul C. M. Leonard, of Chi- 
huahua, submits the following report on the sale of water- 

proof garments in that part of Mexico: 

“The rainy season in the district extends from July 1 to Oc- 
tober 1, after which there is practically no rainfall. The rains 
are of short duration, usually not more than half an hour at a 
time, and consequently there is small demand for waterproof 
garments. The few that are imported come mostly from England, 
owing to the fact that the English manufacturers make a lighter 
garment, which effects a saving in duty, and that prices are 
lower in the English market. 

“Waterproof cloths are also imported and made up here, though 
In the country districts the people use 
This consists of a 


rubber sheet with an opening through the center through which 


to a very small extent. 


a poncho for protection against the rain. 
the head is thrust. The garment covers the body and is especially 
serviceable 

“For 


with an importer of this class of goods I learn that if 


when riding horseback. 


rough use the ‘slicker’ is also used. In a conversation 
\merican 
manufacturers would turn out these garments of a lighter weight 
at prices no higher than the English make they would secure a 
larger market for their goods. The reason for demanding light- 


weight goods is two-fold; the saving on duties, as all duties 
article, and the rainy season 
summer anything but a light 


also conceded that style and workmanship 


ire calculated on the weight of the 


occurring in the very garment is 


insupportable. It is 
raincoats are better than foreign makes.” 


of the American 


A GOOD WORD FOR CEARA RUBBER. 


." rHE Epitor oF THE INDIA Rusper Wortp: In your 
November number (page 65) I notice a short article 
about Ceara rubber, and seemingly a doubt that it is as good 


as Para. In a factory in Europe, where I was employed for a 


time, we used large quantities of Ceara in places where others 
use Para and it was all that could be desired 
Afterward, when at another factory I met a 


from Liverpool who said to me “Why is it that I 


broker 
sell 
But no one wants it and we can hardly 
able 


rubbe Tr 
cannot 
Ceara to other firms? 
I ordered a ton, and while I 


give it away.” So was not 
on account of not having the right machinery to wash it as 
clean as I still it did good work. I am that if 


it was in general use the price would be higher, but at the pres- 


wished, aware 


ent price, even with the large percentage of loss in washing, it 
still remains the best rubber at the price in the market. 
g. R. E. HOTCHKISS. 


Sewickley, Pennsylvania, November 8, 190 


Tue Ungarische Gummiwaren-Fabriks, Aktiengesellschaft, of 
Budapest, have established a branch factory at Beson, near Paris, 
under the name of du Caout- 
chouc, for the manufacture of the “Tauril” steam packing [see 
Tue Inpta Rupper Wortp, February, 1906—page 167}. 


Société Francaise du “Tauril” et 





Tue Austrian emperor, Francis Joseph L., will be presented with 
two motor cars, fitted with “Continental” tires, in commemoration 
of the completion of the sixtieth year of his reign 
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The Grading of Scrap Rubber. 


By Alfred W. Leslie. 


ver” read by Mr. Alfred William Leslie, of London, before 
“Without 
the pecuniary advantages derived by the use of scrap rubber, 


N a paper on “The Universal Standard Grading of Scrap Rub- 
I 
the recent International Rubber Exhibition he says: 


the prices of a great number of manufactured articles when 
made from pure Para or other high-class rubber alone would be 
entirely prohibitive in the majority of cases.” 

After speaking of the comparatively recent period when what 
discarded as value- 


known as rubber 


“Now all this is changed, and every par- 


is at was 
less, the author says: 


ticle of disused rubber is carefully saved, and in due course 


present scrap 


finds its way from the small dealer to the wholesale merchant, 


and thence to the mills. Sut the wholesale merchant cannot 


deliver his scrap rubber to the mills as he receives it from the 


bulk—that is to say, in parcels which 


collectors in unsorted j 
contain various grades.” 

After dealing with past conditions of the trade, when, partly 
from the carelessness of the dealer and perhaps from want of 
knowledge, the delivery of parcels of mixed grades has proved 
less profitable than a more systematic manner of doing busi- 
ness might have been, the author proposes a plan of classifica- 
tion of scrap rubber as an attempt at standardization which may 
rubber, as well 


manufacturers of reclaimed 


prove beneticial to 
as to dealers in scrap. This classification is repeated in full in 
these pages, and may be regarded as fairly typical of practice 


1 


in the English scrap rubber trade. 

As to the vi this trade, Mr 
ures to indicate the consumption within the last three years in 
] 


lume of Leslie has compiled fig- 


Europe of about 


the United States 


rubber, and in 
total 


mean avyer- 


96,000 long tons of reclaimed 


and Canada of about 174,000 tons, or a 


of, say, 604,800,000 pounds. This consumption, at a 


age price of only 5 pence per pound, works out at the enormous 


total of £12,600,01 oO, 


One other point from Mr. Leslie’s paper will have attention 
here. He says: “During the last few years the prices of scrap 
rubber, I will admit, have been, to some extent, exceedingly 
high, and for this the dealer has always had to bear the blame 
While there may be cases, here and there, in which such blame 
can be justified, I cannot admit that the high prices have been 
caused solely by the dealer. Take an example: Mr. A., the 
manufacturer, wants to purchase, say, 100 tons of automobile 
tires. Instead of accepting the quctation given him by one 


> 


wanders round to B., ] 


reliable dealer, he C. and D., who are all 
dealers trading in competition with each other, and divides his 
100-ton order up between them 

“What is the result? B., C. and D., 
in the market, immediately proceed to fulfil their contract with 
A., as all 
that they be 
inst the 


being open competitors 


such contracts are necessarily subject to the proviso 


executed within a given time; each unwittingly 


others in the open market for that particular 
Mr. A.’s order within 


of them possibly, and certainly not 


bids aga 
grade of scrap rubber, so as to complete 
the period named, but none 
all of them, make a reasonable profit in carrying out the order; 
in many instances they are all out of pocket. 

“But the trouble does not end here; by and bye Mr. A., the 
manufacturer, wants to buy another 100 tons of the same ma- 
terial at the same price, and is surprised when he calls on B., 
C. and D. to find that each of them requires a higher price per 
ton for their goods. 

“The reason is not far to seek. Neither B., C. 
made a reasonable profit on their last deal with Mr. A., 


nor D. having 
nat- 
urally seek to guard against a repetition of such a catastrophe 
Though he may not realize 


as occurred on the last occasion. 


it, Mr. A. is himself to blame for the enhanced price. He has 
himself indirectly inflated his own market, and this could have 
been obviated had he in the first place entrusted his entire order 
to either B., C. or D., who would then have been enabled to 
execute it without the competition of the other dealers. 

“This example shows what I mean when I say that the manu- 
facturer should place greater confidence in the dealer, and also 
when I say that increased prices are not caused solely and en- 
tirely by the dealers.” 

GRADING OF SCRAP RUBBER. 

I. Bicycles AND AUTOMOBILE GrEY INNER TuBEs. 3 Grades. 

At. Prime Floating Bicycle or Automobile Inner Tubes 
should be and canvas 
patches, also free from perished or crusty tubes. The goods 
should be very elastic, and when cut or torn should present 


delivered free of canvas seatings 


a black, glossy surface. 

A2. Second quality Floating Bicycle or Automobile Inner 
Tubes. These to be delivered free of canvas seatings and 
canvas patches, also free from perished or crusty tubes. 

While this packing will float on water it is distinctly under- 
stood that when cut or torn it will not present a black glossy 


surface as above mentioned, but will be more or less of a dull 
grey gloss, and will not have the elasticity and _ tensile 
strength as Al. 


free 
of canvas seatings and canvas patches, also free from per- 


A3. These are nonfloating and should be delivered 


ished or crusty tubes 


Il. Rep 


These to be delivered free of valve seatings, canvas patches, 


AUTOMOBILE INNER TupBes. 1 Grade. 
if any, and free of crusty tubes. 
III. Swureicat Rep. 1 Grade, 


This packing consists of a great variety of rubber articles, 


such, for example, as Air Cushions, Bladders, Enemas, To- 
bacco Pouches, Rings, Valves, Washers, Surgical Tubes, Bands, 
etc lhe goods, when cut or torn, should present a _ bright, 
glossy surface, and be free of crusty or perished material. (All 
soft goods. ) 
IV. Common or Orpinary Rep. 2 Grades. 

I Ordinary collection of Common Red. Although in 

some instances red Perambulator and Cushion Tires have 


been rejected, in such a parcel as this by some manufacturers 


in the view of the multitude of other articles of a 


high quality included in this packing, the same should be 


past, in 
when uniess it be 
particularly This 
packing would contain, for example, Rubber Pedals, Rubber 
Heels, Soles, Handle Perambulator Cushion 
Tires, Valves, Buffers, yuches, common 
Bottle Rings, Bladders, ete. 

These goods, when cut or torn, being of a lower grade, 
would dull The parcel to be free of 
crusty or perished material, and also of canvas. 


accepted as a good delivery, tendered, 


specified to the contrary by the buyer. 


Grips, and 


Enemas, Tobacco P 


present a surface. 

2. This to be entirely of American sheet or packing, and 

not to be included in No. 1 packing, unless the percentage be 
disclosed to the buyer before delivery. 

V. Rupper THREADs. 1 Grade. 

This scrap is usually made from the finest quality of rub- 

ber. No other grade should be included in this packing. 

VI. Brrirarp Scrap. 3 Grades. 

1. Pure or Native Rubber. This should be delivered, free 


of wood and cloth. 
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2. Vulcanized, should be delivered free of crusty rubber, 
wood and cloth. 

3. Red Billiard Scrap. This shows a bright glossy surface 
when cut or torn. It should be delivered free of crusty rub- 
ber, wood and cloth scrap. 

VII. Brack CusHion Tires. 1 Grade. 

These should be delivered free of crusty rubber, wires and 
insertion. 

VIII. Brack PeraAmMBuLator Tires. 1 Grade. 

These should be delivered free of wires. 

IX. Brack Martine. 1 Grade. 

These should be delivered free of insertion. 

X. Water Beps AND WATER Bort.es. 2 Grades. 

1. Stripped free of canvas and metal (but not by acid), to 
be included in one packing and accepted as a good delivery. 

2. To be delivered free of metal, but unstripped. 

XI. Brack Cap Tires. 3 Grades. 

1. British. To be delivered free of metals and canvas; the 
packing to include Cab or Carriage Tires. 

2. Russian. These to be of separate packing and delivered 
free of metals and canvas. 

3. These to be as No. 1, free of metals, but with canvas. 

XII. Brack Sotip OMNIBUS OR SIMILAR VEHICLE TirEs. 2 Grades. 
1. To be delivered free of metals and canvas. 

2, To be delivered free of metals, but with canvas. 

XIII. Dras or Wuitre Ratmway Burrers. 1 Grade. 

These to be delivered free of greasy and crusty material. 
Cones and Bogie Buffers to be included and accepted as a 
good delivery. 

XIV. Brack Raitway Burrers. 1 Grade. 

These should be delivered free of metals and crusty mate- 
rial. Cones and Bogie Buffers to be included and accepted as 
a good deliv ery. 

XV. Drap or Wuirte VALveEs. I Grade. 

Should washers be included in this parcel, the same are 
to be accepted as a good delivery. 

XVI. Brack Vatves. 1 Grade. 

Same as No. XV. 

XVII. Drap or Wuite Scrap. 2 Grades. 

1. Admiralty Drab or White Scrap. This is made from a 
high class rubber, and should, when cut or torn, show a very 
bright glossy surface, very elastic and of great tensile 
strength. The same to be free of perished or greasy materi- 
als. The packing would include such as Belts or Straps, 
Valves, Surgical Tubing, etc., and free of fiber. 

2. The material of this packing when cut or torn will 
present a dull surface. It should be delivered free of crusty 
parings from Wringer Rolls, or otherwise the percentage of 
the latter in the parcel should be divulged to the buyer, both 
by letter and sample before delivery—t. e., the parcel would 
contain such as Rubber Heels, Soles, Cushion Tires, Peram- 
bulator Tires, Mats, Joints, Horseshoe Pads, etc. 

I am aware that in some instances, 25 per cent. of White 
Toys are included in such a parcel. This also should be 
divulged before delivery. 

XVIII. Draps or Wuirte Toy. tf Grade. 
This parcel should consist of Balls, Children’s Dolls, ete. 
XIX. Brack Scrap. 2 Grades. 

1. This packing to be free from insertion, and consist of 
such material as Heels, Soles, Grips, Pedals, Sheeting, etc. 

I am aware that in some instances Perambulator Tires and 
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Matting are included in this packing, and while | firmly 
believe that often such goods are of a better quality than the 
majority of the above named articles, nevertheless should 
these latter be included, the buyer should be advised of the 
percentage before delivery. 

2. American Trimmings or Parings should be a separate 
delivery. 

XX. Pneumatic Bicycie Srrippincs. 4 Grades. 

1. Floating Pneumatic Bicycle Strippings. These goods 
are to be delivered free of acid, canvas and crusty material. 
Solid floating stock if included in this parcel to be accepted 
as a good delivery, unless otherwise stipulated by the buyer. 
To save unnecessary correspondence it is advisable that the 
percentage of solid stock be stated by the seller before 
delivery. 

2. Non-floating Bicycle Strippings. I am aware that in 
some instances this grade is called by the following names, 
viz., Pneumatic Drab or Semi-floating, but I desire to call 
a spade a spade, and not a shovel, hence the above descrip- 
tion. 

This packing should be delivered free of acid, canvas and 
crusty material. 

3. Acid treated Floating Pneumatic Strippings. Here 
again this class of goods is known throughout as Reclaimed 
Floating Pneumatic Strippings, but as the word “Reclaimed” 
conveys a more extensive meaning, and as I wish to treat 
each grade for its actual worth, I therefore describe this 
grade as above. The same should be delivered free of canvas 
and crusty material. 

If solid floating acid-treated stock be included, the same 
should be accepted as a good delivery, unless otherwise 
stipulated. 

4. Acid treated Non-floating Pneumatic Strippings. The 
above remarks as to trade description apply in the case of 
this fourth grade. The same should be delivered free of 
canvas and crusty material. 


XXI. Pneumatic Automosi_e Strippincs. 1 Grade. 


These are to be delivered free of canvas or insertion and 
also crusty material. 

XXII. Pneumatic Automopite TreAps. 1 Grade. 

These are to be delivered free of metal, and also of leather. 

XXIII. Op Ruspser Boots aANp SHOES. 2 Grades. 

1. To be delivered according to standard packing circular 
No. 3. I do not think it necessary to repeat the stipulations 
as to this packing, as I assume every dealer of repute is 
practically acquainted therewith. When offering same, the 
place of origin must be stated: thus, American (including 
Canadian), British, French, Scandinavian, or Russian. 

2. To consist of all trimmed boots and shoes; the same 


<. 


to be free of metal and leather. 
XXIV. Bartoon Scrap. 2 Grades. 
1. Grey Balloon Scrap. When torn will present a bright 
glossy surface, the same is usually made from a fine quality 
rubber, and all tale or French chalk should be shaken there- 


from. 

2. Red Balloon Scrap. The above remarks apply to this. 
Should this color be included in No. 1 packing, the fact 
should be intimated to the purchaser. 

XXV. Rep Sponce Scrap. 1 Grade. 

This should be in one packing, unless the goods have been 
chemically treated, when the fact should be disclosed to the 
purchaser and sample submitted. 

XXVI. Caste Strippincs. 3 Grades. 


1. Pure Unvulcanized Para Strippings free from insertion. 
2. Vulcanized Strippings free from perished or insertion. 
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3. Ordinary Strippings free from insertion. As there are 
several thicknesses, it is necessary that the parcel should be 
described by letter and sample. 

XXVII 


class of 


Rev Bortte Rines. 1 Grade 


This should 


bright glossy surface, and the parcel should be delivered 


goods when cut or torn present a 


free of crusty material. No other class of goods to be included 
in this packing 


XXVIII. 


1. Westinghouse, 


ElostnG GENERALLY AND INSERTION Scrap. 4 Grades 


Diaphragm, Airbrake Hose or Vacuum 


lose, free of metal, to be included in one packing, and 


acc epted as a good d& livery; the same, however, to be free of 
crusty material 
2. Armored Hose or Vacuum Hoss 


metal within or 
without. The same to be included in one packing. 


with 


3. Garden Hose and Insertion Scrap, ordinary collection. 


The 


good delive ry. 


included in one packing and accepted as a 


and 


same to be 


Che material must be free from rags 


metal 
losing, Rubber lined, 1 packing; delivered free of 


4. Fire 
metal. 
XXIX 
1. The 
present a 


Enonite oR Harp Ruprer Scrap. 3 Grades. 


material of this packing, when broken, should 


bright glossy surface, and be delivered free from 


metal. A parcel would consist of such as Telephone Receiv- 


ers, Cells or Boxes, Knobs, Plates, Sheets, Forks, Rods, ete. 
a medium quality, when broken would 


The 


of similar articles, as above mentioned. 


2. This being of 
only present a dull brown gloss. same would consist 
3. Being of a low or common quality, would present no 
gloss when broken, and would have more or less a rough 
This packing should consist of the same as above, 


sottle Stoppers. 


surface. 
including Beer 
AAA. 

I propose to treat these grades as regards color, viz.: 
1. All red to be included in one packing; the same, how- 


Crusty or PerisHep Ruppers. 3 Grades, 


ever, to be free from metal and canvas. 
2. White or Drab Scrap. Same as No. 1. 
3. Black. Same as Nos. 1 and 2. 
XXXI. 


1. Coils and Sheets, the same to be included in one pack- 


Aspestos Scrap. 2 Grades. 


ing, and when cut or torn should be of a grey silvery color. 

2. This being of a lower quality, would not present the 
appearance of No. 1, but must be delivered free of metal, or 
the buyer should be informed that such a parcel contains 


lead, brass or copper. 


XXXII. Jenkins SHeets. 1 Grade. 
XXXIIT. Pneumatic AutomMosite SoLuTIONED CANVAS. 2 Grades. 
1. Double proof Pure Para Solutioned Canvas. Single proof 


may be included in this packing; the percentage of same, 
however, to be disclosed to the buyer. 
2. Double proof but of a lower quality, presenting a grey- 


ish appearance. Single proof may be included as per No. 1. 


XXXIV. 

1. Double 
proof may be 
of same should be disclosed to the buyer. 

2. Double proof Cycle Solutioned Fabric or Canvas, but 
Single 


PNEUMATIC CycLeE SOLUTIONED Fasric. 3 Grades. 


proof Pure Para Solutioned Fabric. Single 


included in this packing, but the percentage 


of a lower quality, presenting a greyish appearance. 
proof may be included as per No. I. 

3. Old Cycle Solutioned Canvas (free o 
same to be delivered free of Rubber. It 
that should this packing contain very small strips of rubber, 
here and there, on the edges (it being frequently impossible 


f vulcanized); the 


is to be understood 
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to entirely remove these), the same shall be accepted as 
a good delivery. 
XXXV. 


1. This packing to contain the various makes well known 


PNEUMATIC AUTOMOBILE TirES. 3 Grades. 


throughout the trade. The same to be delivered free of 
metal, leather, and skinned Covers. 


} 


By the latter I mean Covers that have had the leather or 


metal removed therefrom. 


2. This packing, which will contain similar goods to those 
enumerated in No. I, 
all leather and metal removed from them. 


will consist of covers which have had 
It is to be under- 


stood, however, that bare casings, free of rubber, are not to 
be included in this packing. 
3. This packing will consist of covers of various makes 
with leather or metal thereon. 
XXXVI. Pneumatic BicycLte Tires. 3 Grades 
1. All wired on Tires of various makes; mixed ordinary 
collection. The same to be delivered free of crusty. 


2. This packing will consist of a mixed collection of all 
beaded edge Covers—i. e., Clincher type. The same to be 
delivered free of crusty. 

3. All crusty wired-on and beaded edges to be included in 


Foreign beaded edge crusty Covers be 
percentage should be disclosed to the 


this packing, but should 
included in the same, the 
buyer. 

XXXVII. Gurra-PercHa. 4 Grades. 

To condense my grading, I propose, although there are great 
varieties of this article, to divide the same into four grades 
only, viz.: 

1. Prime Cable Strippings, such as General Post Office. The 
same to be delivered free of crusty, insertion and metal. 

2. This packing will consist of such articles as Belting, Straps, 
Bottles, Cakes, Balls, Cups, etc. The same to be delivered free 
of metal, leather and insertion. 

3. This will consist of second quality Cable Strippings, the 
same to be delivered free of crusty, insertion and metal. 

4. This will consist of the various perished articles, but free 
of metal and insertion. 

XXXVIILI. 

The same to be delivered free of insertion. 

XXXIX. 

When offering this class of goods, the place of origin should 
be stated thus: English, German, American (including Cana- 
dian), or French, and if required samples should be submitted. 

1 

These are large rubber and canvas driving and conveyer belts 

delivered free of 


Carpinc. 1 Grade. 


MackintosH CiLotnH Cuttincs. 1 Grade. 


BELTING. 1 Grade. 


from fly-wheels of machinery, etc. To be 

leather and metal, if 
XLI. Moror 1 Grade. 

These may be included in one packing; the percentage, how- 

The same 


any. 


AND CycLe EpcEs. 


ever, of each class should be disclosed to the buyer. 
to be free from rags and metals. 

XLII 

1. Red, one 

should be submitted 


2, Black, one packing as above. 


Rupper Dust or Firincs. 3 Grades 


packing. It is advisable that samples of same 


to the buyer. 


3. Grey, one packing as above. 
XLII. 

N. B. As regards bags, be charged at 
3d. each on the invoice, and be credited on their return. Every 
year a considerable sum in 


BALaTA. 1 Grade. 


these should always 


dealer expends in the course of a 
bagging, and it is but fair that he should either charge a nomi- 
nal figure for the bags or get them returned. 

It should be understood that Hosing and Belting generally 


is sold gross for net, but that all other grades are sold net weight. 
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Hard Rubber at the Marseilles Exposition. 


HILE the International Exposition at Paris, in 1900, pre- 
W sented comparatively little in the way of hard rubber 
and allied products, a notable change was apparent at 
the Marseilles Exposition this year, owing to the development of 
electrical science meanwhile. Hard rubber was represented on 
this occasion in such a manner as to suggest that it has become 
an almost indispensable substance in every branch of economical 
activity, 

In this article reference is made to the productions of one of 
the most rubber manufacturing concerns in 
existence, the rubber works of Dr. Heinr. Traun und Sohne, 
of Hamburg, Germany, formerly the Harburger Rubber Comb 
Co. This concern had, indeed, at the Paris Exposition, in the 
hands of their Paris representatives, a small, but qualitatively 
interesting collection of hard rubber goods on exhibition; but 
progress was 


important hard 


at the Marseilles Exposition important 
demonstrated. 
The firm of Traun, whose prominence in the hard rubber 


manufacture has been recognized for upward of 50 years, fol- 


very 


lowing the requirements of the times, have created in their 
factories a special and exceptionally complete technical depart- 
ment at the head of the various divisions of which specialists 
have been placed. The activity of this firm extends direct to 
the electrical field proper, as well as to auxiliary materials and 
Included in the first are the strong current branch, 
as well as the transmission of 


apparatus 
dynamo and motor construction 
electrical energy; the minimum or weak current branch, teleg- 
raphy, the telephone, the field of wireless telegraphy, the auto- 
mobile branch, and finally the Réntgen or X-ray technique. In 
the second division one finds the extensive field of chemistry, 
which, in its electrolytice apparatus, as also for the further ex- 
ploitation and completion of the chemical products, can no 
longer dispense with hard rubber as the sole material, which 
and at 


resistant to chemical 


As a further phase of technical utility, 


is, in the highest degree, agents, 


the same time workable 
exists the field of hygiene. Here the beauty, the cleanliness and 


the chemical resistance of the material unite to ensure its 


permanent employment 
In dynamo construction it is primarily the production of the 
solid I 


and high heat 
gummi” 


resisting hard rubber qualities, the 
different 


very 


“eisen (iron rubber), the “resistent” the 


“isolasts” and the “ferro-isolast” by the firm of Traun that 
has won for their products prominence in this difficult field of 
the insulation branch. Here, in addition to the normal black 


hard utilization of which 


tures and loads, retains unimpaired, its importance in dynamo 


her in partially 


rubber, the for ordinary tempera- 
construction, the material in question shown eit 
ranging from rods 
and 


manufactured form, as sheets, rods, tubes, etc., 


of millimeter in size, to sheets of 100 mm, in thickness 


rods of 100 mm. in diameter; also as furnished parts, for instance, 
armature insulation, back-connection boxes, terminal blocks, base 
plates for interrupters, safety cases in all sizes, distributing 
boxes, plug contacts, cases for measuring devices of all kinds, 
“ideal” rubber protective tubing for motor cable, brake and light 


More- 
the complete insulations for commutators 


connections, and incandescent lamp sockets and switches. 


ire to be not 


rollers) for 


over 


(controller electrical street and trunk railroads, as 


well as magnetic spark extinguishers made of iron insulated 


with “eisen gummi.” Finally may be mentioned the cases and 


interior insulation devices for measuring instruments of the most 
vell 
boxes running thousands of 
boxes running into thousands o1 


One is impressed 


complicated character, as as the variety of storage battery 


types 


with the multitudinous forms of bell or cup 
insulators, the employment of which, with tensions of a few 


hundred volts, as simple bells, and at higher voltages, for multi- 
plex bells, is still very popular. Compared with porcelain, the 
hard rubber bell has the advantage, with otherwise equal electrical 
properties, that the accumulation, within the inner edge of the 
bell, of spider-webs, etc., is prevented, the sulphur in the hard 
rubber being objectionable to insects, which greatly simplifies 
the work of keeping insulators clean on long circuits. In the 
case of portable circuits—field telegraph lines, for instance—hard 
rubber has almost superseded the porcelain insulater. Every 
type of insulator for electric street and trunk railways is repre- 
sented; spherical and bolt insulators, caps and cones, rotary in- 
sulators, buckle insulators, for very high traction loads, ham- 
mer insulators, section interrupters, and the like. 

Wireless telegraphy could hardly have attained its present 
success without hard rubber. For example, there are powerful 
inductor fittings, the hard rubber tubes of which have walls 15 to 
25 millimeters in thickness, by means of which it is possible to 
produce the electric sparks of the enormous length necessary for 
the transmission of the wireless energy; attuning coils of gigantic 
proportions, coils for variable self-induction, condensers, antennae 
transmission tubes, and special insulators, which insulate the 200 
millimeter long sparks in the transmitting devices. 

The automobile branch was represented at the Marseilles Ex- 
position in a manner to show the most recent development in 
this field. While the part played here by the hard rubber in- 
dustry in automobile construction is largely confined to the elec- 
trical features, there is to be, nevertheless, the display of steering 
covered with hard rubber for pro- 
tection against heat or cold. In the motor vehicies operated 
by explosion, the most important feature in hard rubber is the 
electrical ignition apparatus, for the parts of which the highest 
degree of electric insulation and capacity for resisting elec- 
tric perforation, the greatest heat resisting capacity and least 
liability to wear, are The large number of 
tributing discs, with the numerous metal contacts, so difficult to 


wheels, setting levers, etc., 


demanded. dis- 
vulcanize in, the contact coils, carbon holders, plug contacts, 
in their fine finish, delight the connoisseur. 

The great spark inductors and their apparatus, used in the 
Réntgen or X-ray branch, have already been mentioned. New in 
this field are the protective devices against the effects of the 
R6éntgen rays, for which purpose, permeable and electrically non 
substances are 


conducting homogeneously combined, or com- 


pounded, with substances that absorb such ray. By this means 
it has been found possible to produce aprons, masks for R6éntgen 
lamps, ete., that protect the operator. 

One of the most important fields for the hard rubber industry 
is offered by chemistry. Here the current and its 
necessary insulation, distribution, and transmission, in connec- 


electric 


tion with the employment of enormously powerful currents on 
the one hand, and the production of substances that exercise a 
destructive effect on most formable materials, has furnished a 
previously unexpected field for the use of hard rubber. The 
electric requirements have already been referred to above, but 
kettle for boiling, stirring and as- 
sembling and the rubber-coated stirring appa- 
ratus working in it, the hard rubber conductors to carry off the 
resultant products and the branches, bends, T and elbow pieces 
with the cocks, slides and valves necessary therefor, are a sight 
in themselves. To this must be added the hard rubber pumps 
of every description, made wholly of hard rubber, or in which 


the rubber-coated metallic 


purposes iron 


the parts coming in contact with acids or alkalies are coated. 

Dr Heinr. Traun und Sodhne received the highest award at 
Marseilles—the grand prix—for their exhibit of manufactures 
used in the hard rubber industry. 
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Recent Patents 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ISSUED OCTOBER 6, 1908. 

O 900,132. Automatic air hose coupling. N. Toy, Weir, Kans. 
900,182. Syringe. [Vaginal.] K. L. Mayers, St. Louis. 
900,223. Bottle stopper. J. H. Smith, Portland, Me. 
900,226, 





Ear trumpet. B.S. Stephenson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


900,465. Overshoe fastener. J. H. Auld, De Haven, Pa. 

900,498. Pneumatic tire. H. W. Dover, Northampton, England. 
900,490. Shoe protector. A. Eckhard, Jr., New York City. 

900,565. Vaginal syringe. K. L. Mayers and M. B. Benas, St. Louis. 
900,610. Pneumatic pad. H. E. Stow, Windsor, N. Y. 

900,628. Attachment for rubber stock machines. Lida A. Wells, 


Akron, O. 


900,653. Packing. A. F. Book, Chalfont, Pa. 
Trade Mark. 
36,961. New Jersey Car Spring and Rubber Co., Jersey City, N. J. The 
words Red Oak. For rubber packing. 
36,969. United Drug Co., Boston. The word Rexall. For hot water 


bottles and fountain syringes. 


ISSUED OCTOBER 13, 1908. 


900,785. Vehicle tire protector. J. E. Robinson, Chicago. 
900,867. Cushion for footwear. B. N. B. Miller, Hartford, Conn. 
900,888. Pneumatic tire. A. C. Rudland, Vancouver, Canada. 


0 Apparatus for curing or vulcanizing rubber goods. E. Hopkins, 
East Orange, N. J., and T. Midgley, Hartford, Conn.; said Hopkinson 
assignor to The Hartford Rubber Works Co. 

901,007. Meth d of curing or vulcanizing the outer shoes or casings or 
pneumatic tires. Same. 

901,064. Kubber sandal. A. O. 


901,000. 


Providence, R. L 
Gregory, Akron. 


Bourn, 


Means for molding hot water bottles. T. M. 


901,093. 

go1,1co. Syringe [vaginal, valve]. A. H. C. Heitman, Detroit, Mich. 
901,132. Overshoe clamp. E. W. Waltz, Newberry, Pa. 

901,195. Sink stopple. W. F. Schacht, Goshen, Ind. 

901,211. Pnuematic tire. [Protective fabric.] F. W. Taylor, Ashland, Va. 


Pneumatic cushion insole. W. L. 


901,236 Gordon, Deal, N. J., assignor 
N. J. 


to Pneumatic Heel Cushion Co., Asbury Park, 

901,244. Tire for vehicle wheels. FE. Kempshall, assignor to Kempshall 
Iryre Co. of Europe, Ltd., all of London, Engiand. 

901,300 \rmored cover for the protection of rubber tires. [Of leather. ] 
P. L. D. Rovere, Bagnaia, near Viterbo, Italy. 


Trade Marks. 


32,542. Lambertville Rubber Co., Lambertville, N. J. The representation 
of “the big stick” grasped in a hand. For rubber boots and shoes. 






36,888. Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. The word Ajax. For 
automobile and cycle tires. 

ISSUED OCTOBER 29, 1908. 

901,332 Insulating material. W. E. Everette, Tacoma, Wash. 

901,335. Milking device. J. A. Gallup, Voluntown, Conn. 

901,376. Massage and vibratory dilator. H. H. Roberts, Lexington, Ky. 

901,496. Skirt marker A. M. Sutton, Allegheny, Pa. 

901,527. Ccver for pneumatic tires. I. J. D. Fairhurst, Orfordville, Wis. 

901,5 Antislipping tire cover. Same. 

901,602. Tire cover and fastening means therefor. Same. 

901,654. Grip tread for pneumatic tires. B. H. Sills, Ottawa, Canada. 

901,842. Detachable shoe for self propelled vehicle wheels. W. P. Shattuck, 
Minneapolis, Minn., assignor of one-half to M. McVoy, Jr., New York 
city. 

901,907. Wheel [with pneumatic tire between metal plates]. A. L. Jiminez, 
assignor to W. Freeman, J. L. Jiminez, and J. M. Rigau Carrera, all of 
New York city. 

Trade Marks. 

33,281. The Packard Electric Co., Warren, Ohio. The word Packard. 
For insulated wires. 

35,23 The Cravenette Co., Ltd Bradford, England. The word 
Cravenette, in a rectangular line border For waterproofed fabrics. 
ISSUED OCTOBER 27, 1908. 

902,009. Vehicle tire. {Solid rubber.] F. A. Stall, Jr., Darlington, S. C. 
902,015. Tire protective rivet. E. B. Stimpson, assignor to Edwin B. 

Stimpson Co., Brooklyn, New York. 
902,143. Weather strip. S. Frigone, Chicago. 
902,147. Tire [Pneumatic.] FE. T. Greenfield, Kiamesha, N. Y. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Fort Totten, N. Y. 


902,212. Sectional tire. H. O. Craven, 


902,223. Pencil cushion. G. F. Ireland, 





902,276. Tire protector. F. G. Crone, Buffalo, N. Y. 
902,308. Hose making machine. J. S. H. Lovett, Trenton, N. J., assignor 
of one-third each to T. P. Payne, Newark, N. and W. W. Near, 


Torento, Canada 
902,309. Nozzle. J. F 
902,318 Packing and process of 

apolis, Ind. 


MacWilliam, Hubbardsten, Mass. 


producing same. J. Ostrander, Indian- 
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Relating to Rubber. 


902,330. Manufacture of tennis and similar playing balls. F. Rowley, 


Whaley Bridge, England. 
Trade Marks. 
37,052. Goedyear Rubber Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
For rubber footwear and clothing. 
37,054. Hood Rubber Co., The word Olympic, within a wreath. 
For rubber footwear. 


37,425. American Rubber Co., Boston. 
the words Old Elm, within a diamond shaped border. 
wear and clothing. 


The words Square Deal. 


Soston. 


The representation of a tree and 
For rubber foot- 


[Nore.—Printed copies of specifications of United States patents may be 
obtained from THe Inp1A Rusper Wortp office at 10 cents each postpaid.) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 


The number given is that assigned to the Patent at the filing of the Ap- 
plication, which in the case of those listed below was in 1907. 


*Denotes Patents for American Inventions. 


[ABSTRACTED IN THE ILLUSTRATED OFFiciAt JouRNAL, SEPTEMBER 9, 1908— 
CONTINUED. ] 


11,839 (1907). Pneumatic tire. [Relates to the beads of the cover.] 
A. Latimer, Alperton, Middlesex. 

11,840 (1907). Pneumatic tire. [Relates to the tread.] Same. 

“11,898 (1907). Canvas protecting tread for rubber soles and _ heels. 
P. W. Pratt, Boston, Massachusetts. 

11,900 (1907). Portable vulcanizer for tires. E. Anselmi, Viterbo, Italy. 

11,904 (1907). Tools for removing or replacing tire covers. G. A. 
Jainbridge, Sutton, Surrey. 


{ABSTRACTED IN THE ILLUSTRATED OFFICIAL JOURNAL, SEPTEMBER 16, 1908.] 
G. Freeland, Tonbridge, Kent. 


12,143 (1907). Non-skid studs for tires. 

12,191 (1907). Tire rim with detachable flange. G. H. Painter, London. 

12,246 (1907). Tire formed of arc shaped rubber _ blocks. _ Soc. des 
Anciens Etablissements Falconnet-Perodeaud, Choisey-le-Roi, France. 

12,417 (1907). Device for detecting tire punctures while the car is in 
motion, and giving an alarm to driver. C. H. Stanley, Walshall, 
Staffordshire. 

12,499 (1907). Detachable tire carrying rim. T. Truscott, Bristol. 


[ABSTRACTED IN THE ILLUSTRATED OFFICIAL JOURNAL, SEPTEMBER 23, 1908.] 
Vapor bath. H. Earl, Richmond, Surrey. 


Device for sounding an alarm_on the deflation of a 
:. Cowey, Kew Gardens, Surrey. 


12,789 (1907). 
12,815 (1907). 

pneumatic tire in running. 
tread. Ss. M. 


sectional metal 


12,861 (1907). Pneumatic tire with 
Brown, London. 
12,862 (1907). Pneumatic cushion for use with vehicle springs. C. 


Billington, Stoke-on-Trent. 


12,871 (1907). Electrically heated vulcanizer. F. J. Goormall and 
Union Rubber and Chemical Co., Manchester. 

12,901 (1907). Detachable tire carrying rim. E. Herbert, Bristol. 

12,934 (1907). Pneumatic tire cover. P. Lansade-Desprez, Lyons, 


France. 
13,101 (1907). Double ended air tube for tires. W. Jenkins, Llangeinor, 


Glamorgan. 


“13,141 (1907). Anti-skidding tread for tires. T. Midgeley, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

13,203 (1907). Pneumatic tire cover. W. G. Heys, Manchester. 

“ (“Atretos” Soc. Anon. par Azioni, Rome, Italy.) 


[ ArpsTRACTED IN THE ILLUSTRATED OFFICIAL JoURNAL, SEPTEMBER 30, 1908. ] 


13,264 (10907). Hose pipe joint. Société Métallurgiqué du Périgord and 


L. Billé, Paris, France 


Lawn sprinkler. J. Sawyer, Southpert, Lanes. 





13,303 (1907). 

13,317 (1907). Method of securing spare tires to a vehicle. R. Jinks and 
W. W. Figgins, London. 

*13,337 (19 Cushi tire for clincher rim. E. Kempsiall, London. 

13,418 (1907). Non skid device for tires. J. O’Brien and A. G. O’Brien, 


Wimbledon. 
13,488 (1907). 
Klostermann 


Twin svlid tire in segments. A. Schultze, Mérs, and J. 
Viuyn, Germany. 

wheel and elastic tire. G. Harrison, London, 
New York.) 

Pneumatic tire cover. A. Bryan, Kettering. 

J. and J. Schoenfeld, Paris, France. 


A. Winkelmann, and two others, Neu- 


*13.490 (1907). Spring 
(Wood's Cushion Heel and Tire Co., 





364 (1907). 





13,589 (1907). Motorists’ goggles. 

1 (1907). Pneumatic tire. H. 
-hatel, Switzerland. 

A. N. Argenti, Bedford- 


Spring wheel and pneumatic hub 
London. 


13,897 (1907). 
Pneumatic Hub Co., 


shire, and Middletown 
[ABsTRACTED IN THE ILLUSTRATED OrFFicrAL JourNAL, OcToBER 7, 1908.] 


Methed of and apparatus for washing india-rubber and 


13,908 (1907). s 
Kempter, Stuttgart, Germany. 


gutta-percha. F. 
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14,008 Det pt rit W. Wright, Coventry. 389,21 (April 14) r. Gare Machine for reducing vulcanized rubber. 
14,018 Tire of | | ks t < spring underneath. (April 16). J. Werlein. Pneumatic tire cover. 
tr. Topy (April 17) A. G. Inrig. Rubber substitute. 
14 ’ M ‘ é ( ner tubes. (April 21). C. Simon. Elastic tir 
ae 9 “8 (April 22). J. Turio and E. Louc. Vulcanizer. 


Pneumatic tire and method of its 


iit and P. Boucher. Elastic tire. 








14,14 r ‘ \ Above Bar, (July 1, 1907 I 
> t 3 (April 7, 1908). J Vehicle tire 
14 S t N. B liisseldorf, ( 389,62 (April Société “The Hartringe Tire Syndicate, Ltd.” 
14,164 r) r. |} r) e, 7 Pneumatic 
. 380, ¢ April Société des Anciens Etablissement Falconnet-Pero- 
*y ; | e \ A € \l I eun 4 t 





™ ’ : ‘ 389,676. | 2 PI 
bi cus ns 

[A ] Ocror 8.] : . 5 . 4 - . aa 
14,48 r 2 “4 ( Q M » \ «; f ¢ b oy 
14 3 ( Cow a4 iH \ (J A. W Mult ! 
14 I J l r (M oe | ) ctive tt f tires 
14 W f her \l E. < | tic 

aan oft a Pa a ae ane M E. Liitscher. M g heels t ! 
a 7 ~ a 590,081 (May 9). H. Kuhnen. 1 
- ~ a. D B i The Ber: Rim Co., Ltd. Wh tic 
14 k ( | S er, I g m 
14 ; I ( I I Le ‘ \J 4 ret W. PD I tic ‘ 
*14,8 M eis ft S B. G 2 2 (M ) © r T eath t { res 





1s ( ‘ Hw. I Bers Stockholm, M 8) I S tay R Elastic tire 

SC weds M 2) Gi et R . Pre tic tire er 
15,2 (1907) Roots 1 f terproof fabric and vered with a layer 39 (May 29) L.. KE. Cove Pine atic Ure cove 

f te a St. Petersburg, Russ ; \ - 1. Basler et Ci Process for the treatment of 
15,242 (1907). De t punctures in tires. A. S. Whitmore, scrap rubber 


15,344 (1907) Det f tires Michelin et Cie., Clermont- 200.803 (Tune 4 G. Knadlet Elastic tire. 
I hal 300,915 (June 5s). W. J. Thorold Pneumatic tire 
22.248 (100 Yet ne tiene : : ae : 

° , 90,064 (May 14). Karl Kaufmann & Cie. Elastic tire. 

te (1007) Pr mat ‘ i er tube atimer and . . : > , ' , 
Isleworth i aa tie er and C King, 068 (May 16). A. C. Brémond. Leather cover for pneumatic tires. 
15,380 (1907). Belt t k and balata and gutta-percha. A. E. Taite, 391,005 XJ 

Datchet 

15,499 (1907) Detachable rim for tires. W. T. Smith, Bolton {Note.—Printed copies of specifications « f French patents may be ob 
tained from R. Robet, Ingenieur-Conseil, 16 avenue de Villiers, Paris, at 
50 certs each, postpaid.) 





15,506 (1907 Rubber cushion ball for out of door game similar to 
billiards. W. H. Johnson, Manchester. 

1¢,528 (1907) Detachable rim for pneumatic tires in segments. J. Hopper, 
Lordon. 


15,542 (1907) India-rubber substitute. J. Ohm, Dortmund, Germany. 

[AgsTRaAcTep In THE It RATED Orricrat Journat, Octoper 28, 1908.] 

15,613 (1007) Detachabl rit f pneumatic tires. W. E. Rowcliffe, 
Manchester 

15,616 (1007) Serew extrusion press for molding tubes and other articles 
from waste rubber r. Gar New Brighton 


15,631 (1907). Segmental tire of solid rubber. T. Wright, Worcester 
15,682 (1907) Tire inflating pump operated by the car. <A. Varisco, 








London. 
ts.8ss (1007). Det hable rim for pneur ‘ tire y Shepher 1, Bir 
| 
mingham 





THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
Patents Issued (with Dates of Application 

388,¢ M A. H. Deve Process of grinding vul 

cant r < 
385,65 (M t Bead t pneumatk tire cover 
388,7 f (Mare | ( | ' 
388, (Ay c Vv. J Fal f e 
388,789 (Apr C Mf Metal 1 t r f eel tires 
388,849. (March 2 I 5 de ¢ Re ed pneumatic tire 
388,949 ( Apr 6) € Prot | 
388,05 (April 6) té t s “Cuir’ Samsor 

tuds f tt : 
389,11 5 té Anor e des Establissements Hutchi 

son ture tires 
380,16t. ( Herbin. Multiple pneumatic tire. 
389,181 ~ t "Exploitation des Brevets et Procédés 

Sf M king pneumatic tire covers. 

89,1 I Pneumatic tire cover. . 
8 f e Manuf aes f : f Bett Rupper AND PACKING SHEARS 
89,26« P. ( 1 Manufacture of covers r pneu- 

matic [Patented and manufactured by the National Cutlery Co., Philadelphia. } 
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The Obituary Record. 


JOHN ROYLE, SR. 

OHN ROYLE, SR., founder of the machinery manufacturing 
concern of John Royle & Sons (Paterson, New Jersey), died 
on October 31, after an illness of less than a week, in his 

eighty-sixth year, though he had been in failing health for more 
than twelve months. 

Mr. Royle was born November 22, 1822, in Cheshire (Chester 
County), England, near Manchester, where his family had re- 
sided for many years. In 1830 the family removed to America, 
and they settled finally at Paterson. Mr. Royle received little 
schooling and at an early age was put to work in a cotton mill 
there, at a time when cotton was king in Paterson. He went to 
work at 5 in the morning and got through at 8 in the evening, 
and for six days’ labor of this sort received $1, which was then 
esteemed a very fair rate of wage for a boy. In 1838, after six 
years of this kind of service, John Royle left the cotton mill and 
entered as a machinist’s apprentice the works of Rogers, 
Ketchum & Grosvenor, later known as the Rogers Locomotive 
Works. A year later Royle’s father died, leaving a widow de- 
pendent largely upon the oldest son. 

Young Royle soon won the liking and confidence of Thomas 
Rogers, then the head of the shop. It is worthy of note that 
Royle did the first lathe work on the first locomotive manufac- 
tured in Paterson, and thus helped to make famous the Rogers 
output, than which the output of no locomotive works afterwards 
ranked higher. On account of his application to this work Royle 
became so ill as to be compelled to quit the shop, after which 
he became employed in other establishments turning out high- 
grade machinery until 1860, when he determined to start in busi- 
ness on his own account 

On account of the outbreak of the Civil War he was not suc- 
cussful at first, but in 1863 he successfully laid the foundation of 
what is now the great industrial establishment of John Royle 
& Sons, at Paterson. Here have been manufactured many spe- 
cial types of machinery, including the Royle tubing machine, 
which is known to the rubber industry all over the world, to- 
gether with some other apparatus of wide-spread use in the 
rubber industry. 

Mr. Royle retired from the active supervision of the business 





Joun Royte. 


in 1887, leaving the management of its affairs in the hands of 
two sons, Vernon Royle, his eldest, who came into the business 
in 1879, and John Royle, Jr., who became identified with the 
firm in 1875. Three grandsons are now also identified with the 
business. Mrs. Royle died about four years ago. There was 
one other son, Edward, who has been dead many years. Fu- 
neral services were held on the afternoon of November 3, from 
the late residence of Mr. Royle, 200 Summer street, Paterson, 


and the interment was at Cedar Lawn cemetery in that city. 


F. A. C. PERRINE. 

[He death of Frederick A. C. Perrine, a. M., p. sc., was re- 
ported briefly in the last THe INpIA Ruprer Wortp (page 64). 
Dr. Perrine was born in Manalapan, New Jersey, in 1862, and re- 
ceived his education at the Freehold Institute and from Prince- 
ton University, from which latter institution he was graduated in 
1883; later he pursued there a postgraduate course for two 
years, receiving his degrees at the same institution. His sub- 
sequent work in the insulated wire departments of important 
concerns at Trenton, N. J., have been mentioned already. 

From 1898 to 1900 he was chief engineer of the Standard 
Electric Co., of California, and in 1900 was made president of 
| 


he Stanley Electric Manufacturing Co. (Pittsfield, Mass.), 


t 


e filled for four years, retiring on the purchase of 


which office } 


the latter by the General Electric Co. to enter practice as a 


consulting electrical engineer in New York. From 1893 to 1900 
he was protessor of electrical engineering at Leland Stanf. rd, 
Jr., University, California. His work as chief engineer of the 
first great long-distance electric transmission line in America— 
that of the Standard Electric Co., of California—attracted world- 
wide attention, and in recognition of this he was awarded a gold 
medal at the Paris Exposition of 1900. 

Dr. Perrine’s interment took place on October 22, at Old Ten- 
nent church, near Freehold, N. J. In 1892 Dr. Perrine married 
Margaret Roebling, daughter of Ferdinand W. Roebiing, of 


Trenton, who, with their three children, survive him 


HENRY FOX TAINTOR. 
Henry F. Tarnror, who died rather suddenly on November 9, at 


Newfoundland, New Jersey, where he had gone for his health, was 











F. A. C. Perrine, A. M., D. SC. Henry Fox Tainror. 
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H. F. Taintor 
whose products are 
The American Whiting and 
born in Buffalo, N. Y., on 


(New York), 
rubber industry, and 
Manufacturing Co. He 


president of |] Manufacturing Co 
known in the 
Putty was 


June 30, 1833, and educated at the 


Homer Academy in t city. He engaged in railway enterprises 
in Wisconsin, and in 1862 removed to New York city, where 
he became associated with the Hon. Samuel J. Tilden, then one 
of the most notable lawyers in the country and later Democratic 


esid United financial 
Western railways. Mr. Taintor was 
astic ally of Mr. Tilden in the campaign that led to the de 
New York political 


is said to have devoted six 


for pi States, in the 


candidate 


management of an enthusi- 


and exil f the one time “boss,” 


thronement 
William Marcy Tweed. Mr. Taintor 


years to gathering evidence against the Tweed “ring,” and he 
was the chief wit the public investigation of the looting 
of the city ‘ e result that large sums were re- 
turned to the city 

Mr. Taintor was at one time a member of the banking firm of 
Taintor & Dyett, in New York After becoming connected with 
the business firn ve noted he devoted great energy to their 
development, and it is mentioned that, in case of The H. F. 
Taintor Manufacturing Co gned all their checks up to the 
date of us death Nr laintor was a direct descendant of 
Charles Taintor, who landed in Connecticut in 1643. He 


— was 
a trustee of the Met Museum of Art and a member of 
the Union League Club, of New York He is survived by a 
widow and a son and daughter, the son, Starr Taintor, being 


turing Co 


JAMES FERGUSON 





James Fercuson died at his home in Bayonne, New Jerse 
on November 16. Born on a farm, he made his way New 
York city and started upon his life career as an electric lineman 
He profited from | pportunities to such an extent that in a 
few vears he w ble to take part, 1 iS8rt, in an important 

capacity in  organiz 
ing the first electric 
lighting company in 


the borough of Brook- 
lyn, then an indepen 
dent city The shares 
first 

} 


cents each, 


in this enterprise, 
sold at 50 
have been quoted since 
| leven 
Mr. Fer- 
made man 

Brooklyn 
then 


as high as $400 
years later 
guson 
rer of the 


ag 
Che cr 


capitalized at 


was 
Oooo mpany 
$1,500, 
coo, The company, then 
becoming amalgamated 
with another, Mr. Fer 


guson 


accepted the 











management of the 





McCray Conduit Co., 
service of whicl inventive and administrative ability found 
wide scope, and brought him good returns. Later Mr. Ferguson 
accepted a position with the Safety Insulated Wire and Cable 
Co., then located in New York, in West Twenty-eighth street, 
whose extensive plant he assisted to remove to Bayonne, New 
Jers wher it 1 \\ lo« ited Mr Ferguson, became super- 
intendent if the Safety Company, his fertile brain enabling him 
to contribute to their practice many important new processes 
and devices The strain of many years of hard work caused 
a partial breakdown, to recover from which he underwent a 
serious operation; followed by a visit to Europe in search of 
relief, from which he returned recently to end his days with 


is survived by a wife, 
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and a son—the latter now employed in the electrical department 


of the Safety company’s plant at Bayonne. 


GEORGE A. BURNHAM. 

Georce A, BurNHAM, general factory manager for Morgan & 
Wright (Detroit, Michigan), was instantly killed on November 
14, while duck hunting near Pearl Beach, Mich. While accom- 
panied by three other members of the Morgan & Wright staff, 
none of them was within hailing distance when the accident 
occurred. The body was taken to Detroit on a special car the 
next 

Mr. Burnham Portland, Me., October 1, 1874. 
His parents dying while he was in infancy, he was cared for 


morning 
was born in 
by relatives in Boston, where he attended the public schools. 
In 1893 he went to Chicago and obtained employment in the 
bicycle tire department of the Morgan & Wright factory, then 
He advanced rapidly, becoming superin- 
When their plant was re- 
Mr. Burnham to do much 
of the planning of the new factory from the standpoint of a 
who knew best how to Mr. 
a recognized automobile tire expert, and there 


located in that city. 
tendent and then factory manager. 
Detroit it devolved 


moved to upon 


man economize in time and labor. 
Burnham was 
were few men in Detroit automobile circles more popular than 
he. Mr. Burnham was a Knights Templar and Mystic Shriner 
by a widow and three young children—two sons 


He is survived 


ind a daughter 
FURMAN PEARSALL. 
great grandfather was the original 


Island, died on No- 
Brooklyn, in his 


FURMAN PEARSALL, whose 


village of Pearsall, Long 
home, 1259 Pacific 


settler of the 
vember 15 at his street, 


twenty-ei 1 year. He was connected with the Voorhees Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Co, (Jersey City, New Jersey). He was a 
Twenty-third regiment, New York State National 


Belle Harbor Yacht Club 


mber of the 
Guard, and the His wife and a son 
SUTVIVE 

THE LATE THEODORE S. BASSETT. 

The following tribute of respect to the late Theodore Sheldon 
Bassett, an obituary notice of whom appeared in the last Inpra 
Rupper Wortp, has been paid by the New England Rubber Club: 
WHERE AS, 


The sad news of the sudden death of our friend and fellow 


member, Theodore S. Bassett, has come as a great shock to the mem 
bers of the New England Rubber Club—the pioneer and leader in one 
f the most important developments of recent years in the rubber trade, 


the importance and value of his work having been of untold benefit to 
manufacturers the world over, and a member of our Club from 
its inception, his sterling qualities, both as a business man and associate, 
commended himself to all, and his loss will be most keenly felt in every 
part of the rubber trade. 
Resolved, That this Club 
heartfelt sympathy. 
Nesolved, That 
Club, and 
associates 


extend to his family its sincere and most 


spread upon the records of the 
family, and to his business 


these resolutions be 
copies engrossed and sent to his 
Grorce P. Wuitmore, 
Etston B. Wapsrook, 
ALEXANDER M. Pavt, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
1908. 


Boston, October 21, 





[ue automobile drive of Mr. Frank A. Moore from Los An- 
geles to Walla Wall, shows the efficacy of rubber as a tire. The 
distance covered was 1,880 miles, and it was made without change 
of tires, and only one puncture occurred during the entire trip 
Mr. Perkins, of the Sterling Rubber Co., on Second street, states 


that the sundries business is still very gocd, although there has 


been but little change in other lines. The outlook, however, is 


entirely favorable for an excellent business next spring. 


Ir is announced that a chair has been endowed at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool for instruction in the Spanish language, on 
account of the growing importance of the knowledge of Spanish 
in the extension of the commerce of English speaking coun- 
tries. This should serve as an example to Americans, in view 
of the fact that the United States is the industrial country of im- 
most closely related naturally to the great Spanish 
speaking world of southern America. 


portance 
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London’s Great Rubber Heel Show. 


this vear at the International Shoe and Leather Fair, held 
Hall, With the 
exhibit of leather in general and leather shoes in particular THe 
Worip, of course, little 
made of the extensive 
of the British United Shoe Machinery Co., 
Limited, of Leicester, which duplicates abroad the work of this 


tase American trade was represented to an unusual extent 


at Agricultural London, November 2-7. 


INDIA RUBBER has concern, though 


mention may be exhibit, occupy- 


ing eight “spaces,” 


important company in the United States. A full line of this 
company’s output of machinery was shown—so extensive that 
a mere list would fill a page of THe INptA Ruspser Wor p. 
The Singer Sewing Machine Co., Limited, also had an exten- 


sive exhibit, including several types of machines well known in 
the rubber trade. Several items in their dispiay were described 
as “goloshing and vamping” machines—a term unusual in the 
United States 

[he American rubber factory trade was represented by the 
following: 

United States Boot, Shoe and Leather Co., Goswell road, Lon- 


and “Federal” 


brand and a few 


don (Space No. 5) \ full range of “Candee” 


brands of rubber footwear, including the “Fairy” 
Louis heel 


novelties suitable for goods 


Hood Rubber Co.., Limited, High street, London—the foreign 


branch of the Hood Rubber Co., of Boston (Spaces 20 and 223). 
Men’s, women’s and children’s rubber boots and shoes. The 
Heod representation in Europe formerly was in the hands of 


American boot importers, 


C. W. Randall & Co., 
of the same spaces for various leather footwear products. 


The B. F. 


“Goodrich” straightline rubber oversoles, “Goodrich” revolving 


who used part 


Goodrich Co., Snow Hill, London (Space 706a).— 


heels, “Majestic” heels, O'Sullivan rubber heels and soles 
Mention may be made also of some American products, which 

hgured in the display of Howison & Co., Limited, London (Space 

630).—Here were “Penna” rubber heels, in various styles, manu- 





Rupeser SOLEs. 


New Detalits IN 


[On 
face. 


under 
Harbcro’ patent tennis sole, cut through the center.] 


the left—the Harboro’ sole, showing sur- 


On the right 


patent adjustable 


factured at Jeannette, Pennsylvania, and Maynard summer shoes. 
The Blacking Co., 
the English branch of a long established American firm, who 


Boston Limited, Leicester, are, of course, 
exhibited, among other products, their rubber cements. 

The British rubber trade was represented by some important 
firms engaged in the industry generally, first of which may be 
noted: 

The India Rubber, Gutta Percha and Telegraph Works Co. 
Limited, Silvertown (Space 14).—Their display included “Gray- 
silver” and other brands of rubber heels, revolving pads, rubber 
soles and some general rubber goods. 

Phe 


showed rubber heels and soles in plain and fancy patterns, pneu- 


Dunlop Rubber Co.. Limited, Birmingham (Space 25), 
matic soles and heels for sporting boots and shoes, and sheet 
rubber of various descriptions. 
North Rubber Co., Limited, Edinburgh (Space 104). 
Rubber overshoes, snow “Wellington,” 


(Plimsolls), “Douglas” 


British 
“Napoleon” and fishing 


canvas sik 


bber 


oots, eS tennis shoes, in-step 


football bladders and rubber goods generally 
the 


soles, 


pads, ru 


The London house of French company, Etablissments 





Pouicy. 


Pap CARRYING INSURANCE 


Hutchinson (Space 116), exhibited a large assortment of rub- 
ber overshoes and boots and Plimsoll and gymnastic shoes. 
Calmon Asbestos and Rubber Works, Limited, representing 
the important Hamburg house of Calmon (Space 203), exhibited 
overshoes, white evening dress overshoes, overboots for chauf- 
feurs, gymnasium shoes, Piimsolls, white sporting shoes, snow 
boots and rubber footwear generally for export to different 
countries. 
1 


But the preceding list by no means exhausts the rubber features 


of the show. Heels have been mentioned in connection with most 
of the exhibits referred to, but there were other heels. It was, 
in fact, a rubber heel show. The concerns devoted to this out- 
put alone were: 


The Revolite Co., Limited, Manchester (Space 10). 

The Palatine Heel Co., Preston and London (Space 17). 

Redfern’s Rubber Works, Hyde (Space 18). 

Phillip’s Patents, Limited, London (Space 31). 

Wood- Milne, Limited, Preston (Spaces 41 and 138). 

The Danipad Rubber Co., London (Space 46). 

Lancashire Revolving Rubber Heel Co., Manchester (Space 
118). 

The Nuform Rubber Heel Co., Leicester (Space 126). 

The Harboro’ Rubber Co., Market Harboro’ (Spaces 222 and 


421). 


“Lagos” 


The Rubber Works, Stockport (Space 239A). 
Spencer’s Patent Combined Rubber and Leather Heels, Lon- 


don (Space 245). 


Tacipeds, Limited, Birmingham (Space 661). __ 
The India Rubber Manufacturing Co., London (Space 713). 
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Magic Polish Co., 


tion to a wide variety of other products, exhibited “Magic” rub- 


The Leicester Limited (Space 7), in addi 
ber heels and rubber tips 
Many of the as engaged in the rubber 


most of the 


companies mentioned 


heel business operate factories of their own, and 


others have contracts with rubber manufacturing establishments 
of standing that amount to an important figure during the course 
of a year. There are no statistics of the volume of the rubber 
heel trade in Great Britain, where this particular feature of the 
industry seems to have been developed on a larger scale than in 


Che 


home 


any other country business in America is, however, not 


unimportant, since one concern mentioned in connection 
with the London show is currently reported to be doing a good 
business of $2,000,000 or more a year 


Rupper W May 1, 1904 
1 comprehensive article on “The Re- 


THe INDIA (page 278) contained 


RLD 


what was in those days 


volving Heel in England,” illustrating a considerable number of 
types, but since that day the extent of the trade and the variety 
of the product has increased enormously. Some of the new de 
Hall are 
DHE 


article on “The 


illustrated in connection 


INpIA Rupper Worip 


signs shown at Agricultural 
with this 


(September 1, 


rl 
article. There is also in 


1904—page 414) an Manufacture 


of Rubber Heels,” which may still prove of interest. 


HOSE RACK LITIGATION ENDED. 


A! TER more than two years of litigation, a patent has finally 
been awarded the W. D. Allen Manufacturing Co. (Chi 
cago) for certain type of pin hose rack—the Bowes rack 
used for unlined linen hose, which gives to that enterprising 
firm a monopoly on this type of hose rack he essential fea- 


Cut No. 1 





tures of the rack are shown in the cuts herewith 
shows the hose in the process of being pulled from the rack 
The loops are suspended on the pins and by means of an exten 
sion arm, show in t cut, when the hose is withdrawn the 
pins are retained on the extension arm and the hose rapidly 
pay ut \ quick and short pull on the hose will bring all of 
the s t t it ha ! icquired a momentun 
ind i 5 und by experiment that the hose will cl 
itself from é the pressu the wat when it 1s 
turned on 
- ’ 
bhi OTe . 
fi . 
1H] 
i 9 
MARTE HEHE ' 
> 
4 
| H 
| { 
H / } i 
OAL 
[ Hose be 
eae 
hose is 
Bowes Hose R Bowes Hose Rack. 
The advantage of this rack over other types of pin racks is, 
that the pins are retained on the rack and do not fall to the 
i 
floor as in the case of the others. The rack is simple in con- 


struction, fulfilling all requirements of a pin hose rack, and is 
made in a variety of forms and any kind of finish 
Tl market 


their 


[here are other racks on the which conflict on the 


Bowes patent, and the firm announce intention of prose- 


cuting any infringement 
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RUBBER VALORIZATION—A MANAOS VIEW. 


[FROM “REVISTA DA ASSOCIACAO DO AMAZONAS.” } 
66 ALORIZATION of India-Rubber” is the title of several 
articles that have appeared in the daily papers. We also 
It seems about 
time to study this question, in order to avoid erroneous ideas 


see the word frequently used in official reports. 


pervading the minds of those who are not familiar with our com- 
mercial life, or with the factors that govern the situation of a 
world product, such as our rubber is. 

In the first place, we must object to the term “valorization,” 
Only a thing thai 
has been depreciated can be “valorized.” Is our rubber depre- 
Many think not. But it was dur- 
ing the months of this when the 

6634 cents] in Liverpool; to-day it is quoted in the 


2S. od [ 
consumers’ market above 4s. | 
touched in all the 


which is apt to lead to wrong interpretation. 


ciated at the present moment? 


first six year, price fell to 


97% cents], which is a higher 


price than the article ever period of its 
existence, excepting the last two years. 

lo be anxious to enhance, by artificial means, the price of an 
article that is already being quoted at an attractive figure, is an 
absurdity, and nothing else but a speculation. It is this specula- 
that we must strongly condemn, because it disturbs the 


economic equilibrium of a whole nation, when we consider that 


tion 
it is its principal, if not its only product. There is speculation 
for both the rise and the fall. The latter is naturally odious to 
us; the first is looked upon more kindly 
A speculation for the rise, that 


Neverthiess, we must 


not pass it by without censure 
a commodity to a fictitious price— 


is to say, the forcing up of 


one that does not correspond to its intrinsic value—cannot fail 


to meet some day with its due reaction, which will be 


the worse 
in proportion as the speculation has been greater. 
dictated by the de- 


the 


its intrinsic value, 
If the 


namely, the price 


Every commodity has 


mand and the supply former exceeds the latter, 


regulator of the two factors —comes into play. 


restricts the demand and stimulates the supply, 


loo high a price 


by this means, after a while, the return to a proper 


promoting 


equilibrium. In the opposite case, when the demand at a given 

} ] , } a | - e } —— 
moment remains below the supply, it 1s again the price that 
regulates the situation; it either restricts the supply or increases 
the demand, or does both things. 


That is what happened with our rubber toward the end of 
he last 
[he overproduction of pneumatic tires for bicycles caused an 


decade. 


enormous demand for rubber, greater than the supply of it. In 
But at the 


inviting to the planter, stimulated the 


odd to 4s odd 


consequence the price rose from 2s 


same time, this figure, 
cause of the activity 


Che 


reaction to this overproduction of tires came, and the de 


production not only here, but was also the 


displayed on every rubber plantation in the world inevi 
table 
mand for rubber for them being suddenly and enormously re- 
The fall was so much greater, because 


duced, prices went down. 


many industries had been compelled by the first price of our 


rubber to take in supplies of inferior quality, upon which they 


were then relying. The drop in prices did not fail to have in 
turn its reaction, and the normal equilibrium was slow to return 

The crisis we have just passed shows about the same course 
and the same features, the only difference being that this time 
the immediate cause was the overproduction of tires for auto- 
mobiles, assisted by the financial crisis that last year pervaded 
Since 1902 the prices of rubber have main- 


that year to 5s. 8d 


the whole world 


tained an ascending line, from 3s. in 
{—$1.3734] in 1905. 

Che encouraging 
business generally also increased the demand for rubber as well 
as the number of its applications, so that the supply, although 
always augmenting, scarcely sufficed to meet the demand. That 


caused the rise in price, which was checked only when the first 


state of the manufacturing industries and of 


large shipments began to arrive from cultivated plantations in 
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Asia. 
industries become unproductive, and to make them pay they had 
This 
was found, in the first place, in “reclaimed rubber,” which is 
the taken manufactured 
cial works have been erected for and large capitals are invested 
this the same time, 
made for other gummiferous plants, among which we will men- 


3ut in proportion as prices rose, many manufacturing 
to procure a substitute for the more expensive article. 


rubber from worn-out articles. Spe- 


exclusively in business. At search was 
tion the most important, known as “guayule,” a shrub found in 
Mexico and the south of the United States. 


were formed, and within a few years the output from this source 


Large companies 


had reached 5,000,000 kilos per annum, which was sold at a low 
price, owing to its inferior quality, but which all the same gave 
splendid returns to the companies exploiting it. 

The exploration of “mangabeira” and “mani¢oba” in Brazil 
was given fresh impulse. In Africa and Central America the 
search for all kinds of trees, shrubs and plants was pushed with 
vigor, and inferior qualities were obtained, but without doubt 
more applicable to the manufacture of cheap articles, which 
could not have been made at a profit with our expensive rubber. 

Thus gradually the manufacturing industries became free of 
their absolute dependence on our rubber. The latter continued 
to be exclusively used by such industries as could not do with- 
out it, the principal one among these being the manufacturing of 
tires for automobiles. 


The number of its consumers being thus reduced, it had to 


feel strongly the fate of the former. When the tire industry 
suffered a shock similar to that of the tires for bicycles, our 
rubber increase had also to be shaken in the same manner. The 


principal consumer disappeared. ‘The others were already lost 


through the high price of our rubber. With the remaining con 


rubber had to keep up the competition, created by 


summers our 


itself in the Asiatic plantations, 


Meanwhile, and our production continuing unchanged, an 


accumulation of stock became inevitable, and this could only be 
levelled by a fall in prices to a figure low enough for us to regain 


lost 


the positions to its inferior competitors. 


Then speculation took advantage of this state of things, and 
drop of our rubber, which, however, 
had the 


rs and of reducing others. 


fostered an ex iwgerated 


all the evils it brought home to us, effect of 


among 


killing many competit 
1 


Our rubber, by its low price, regained the position in the dif- 


ferent industries that it had held before, and by that means the 
demand increased until the visible stock on March 


1, 1908, reached 7,113 tons, against 4,166 tons in 1907, and the 


figures on September 1 showed only 3,350 tons, against 2,915 tons 


the previous year 


Our rubber had, therefore, returned to its normal position, 
account should this be altered by artificial means, 


and on no 
always injurious in the end, and which benefit only a few, to the 
detriment of many. 

To 


to avoid that these take place in any violent form is quite praise 


Naturally, every article is subject to fluctuations. wish 


worthy; but when the commodity has already touched a sterling 
and reasonable price, it is foolish to attempt to enhance its 


value artificially, or to encourage a speculation that can end only 
in disaster 

We should rejoice to see the price of our rubber go up and be 
maintained at a paying level; but we must wish this as the result 
of a larger demand and the superiority of its quality, which 
means safety, and not as the result of a speculation, which 
spells danger 

We are facing the question purely from the viewpoint of the 
sterling value of the product, which is the standard foundation 
of its intrinsic work in relation to its competitors everywhere. 
If the equivalent of this sterling value in our currency does not 
compensate for the extraction, or that, on account of present 
prices the subject is open to question, then we must take steps 
to cheapen the cost of our production. 
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But, if we agree that present prices compensate the cost of 
production and yield reasonable profits, we must not on that ac- 
count neglect the future, but bear always in mind the lessons of 
the past. 

The price of 4s. or more for our rubber the 
production of its competitors everywhere, and sooner or later 
this quotation will be unable to hold. 

We do not agree with those who noisily proclaim that rubber 
6d, 
The estimates shown to us always omit the important item 


stimulates 


can be sold on the cultivated plantations at a profit for 1s 
or 2S. 
of the enormous interest absorbed by the overcapitalization of 
companies, and do not take into account the question of labor, 
which is already occupying the serious attention of the managers 
of large plantations, and the cost of which, with the rapid de- 
velopment of the plantations themselves, will certainly increase. 
But what is sure is that the price of 3s., even discounting all un- 
favorable factors, will return to the planter a fairly remunera- 
tive profit. 

Therefore we must make ready for the fight that unfortunately 
has to come, by fitting ourselves in good time. The course does 
not lie in a forced and fatally ephemeral valorization of the 
product, but in reducing the cost of manufacture and in the pres- 
ervation of its superior quality, by careful manipulation. 

In these two factors we see the true salvation and the future 
of Amazonia, and how to attain this end has been one of the 
principal concerns of this Review. Many projects have been 
proposed 

For the first, reduction of freights, production of things essen- 
tial to the existence of the seringueiro himself, by encouraging 
him to plant manioc, maize, rice, beans, so as to keep him em- 
ployed cultivating the land during the time that he cannot 
devote to extracting rubber. 

Reduction of export duties. 

Reduction of import duties on the necessaries of life, so long 
as we cannot produce them here, or that the output of them in 
the south of the country is insufficient, or comes so dear here or 
with such little difference in cost from the foreign article, sur- 
charged with duties, it is true but nearly always superior, 

Rubber plantations in accessible localities and rationally made, 
in order to obtain better results from the labor, which is known 
to cost high amongst us. 
the atten- 


To the second factor we have periodically called 


} 


tion of the planters by means of circulars, and we will not rest 


in the performance of our task. 

For the solution of both problems, we again earnestly solicit 
the assistance of all our colleagues, and of every one to whom 
the progress and the future of this region are dear. 


It is by this means that we must endeavor to guarantee the 


results of our rubber production, not by artificial and fantastic 


expedients. Therein lies the true valorization of our rubber 





RUBBER HUNTERS FIND GOLD. 





HE newspapers report that Mr. R. Dorsey Mohun, the Ameri- 
leader of the the 
lower Congo region, has intimated the discovery of rich prod- 


can American-Belgian expedition into 


ucts of gold, tin and copper in the Manyema district. The in- 
terests with which Mr. Mohun and his party are concerned 
include the American Congo Co. and La Société Internationale 


Miniére du Congo. [See Tue Inp1A Rvupper 
1907—page 106.] These companies hold the 
concessions in connection with which the names of Thomas F. 
Ryan, of New York, and the Guggenheim mining interests of 
the United States have been mentioned prominently, and allied 
with which are the Continental Rubber Co. In 1905 King Leo- 
pold appointed Mr. Mohun, who had at one time been the United 
States commercial agent in the Congo Free State, a director in 
the Société ABIR, and he has had an exceptional opportunity 
for becoming familiar with conditions in the Congo Free State. 


Foresticre et 
Wor.p, January 1, 








lt {) 
THE RUBBER TRADE AT AKRON. 


BY \ RESIDENT CORRESPONDENT 


_— rubber manufacturers report no unexpected increase 
in business during November Though they report a 
than 


marked picking-up in the number of orders, it is no more 


was looked for as the natural outcome of the end of the prest- 
dential campaign, and does not affect the output or number of 
factory employés. Mr. Elmer C. Shaw, general superintendent of 


when interviewed by this correspondent, 


the B. F 


said that there had been n 


Goodrich plant, 


change worthy of mention either in 





the number of employés of the plant or the size of the output in 
several months. The exact number working at the time, he said, 
was 3,200. He said that for the last year the company has been 
unable to get enough worker especially women, and the con- 
dition might almost be described as a labor famine 

The reduction l of automobile tire business noted 
every fall by Akt factories is said by a prominent mem 
ber of the trade e ce ntinued several weeks longer 
than usual tl | lded that indications are that it wil 

n disappe entirel 

Che latest addit e office of The Diamond Rubber Co 
ffords 7,000 feet additional floor space. The new apartments 
ire used for the bookkeeping and billing department, thus allow 
ing more space for tl les department in the old offices. About 
145 persons are now ployed in the entire office 

\rmer Carnahat ! vith the Goodyear Tire and Rub 
ber Co., has been employed New York city salesman for tl 
Swinehart Clincher Tire and Rubber Co 

Akron rubber companies are placing on their stationery the 
slogan “Akron, the Cit Opportunity,” which has been adopted 
by the newly organized Akron Chamber of Commerc: 

The Firestone [it nd Rubber Co. report success with their 

w non-skid au i recently placed on the market 
[he tire is original in design The words “Non-Skid” and 
“Firestom p t itely in raised letters diagonally 
across the tread of the tire, forming a broken surface that is 
claimed to be uw lly effective in preventing skidding. S. G 
Carkhuff, secretar »f the company, is the patentee of the new 
feature 

(he Diamond Rubber ( received an order in November for 
1 quantity of rubber in d wire for the United States navy 
dey rtment 

Harry G. Smitl ty presentative of The Diamond Rubber 


vember 30 Hie leaves the 


Co.'s Cleveland branch, resigned on N« 


employ of the company with their good will, but has announced 
plans for the fu 
The Diamond “Grip” tire has been placed on the market since 
the Vanderbilt Cup 1 s. It is designed to prevent skidding and 
is especially for racing purposes. Reports from the factery say 
ynsumers at king well to the new tire and the manu 
f t ' 1 their orders [he tire was used 
n the Locomobile that finished third in the Vanderbilt rac« 
It is characterized by the disk-like projections of the tread 
The organi n of ng department in The Diamond 
Rubber Co. is another indication of the importance of the rub 
ber tire as a t it speed contests. The Diamond 
Company have entered the racing world as extensively as any 
other rubber ¢ was to enable them to take care of 
racing matters o1 larg cale that the department was estab 
lished. Mr. Joe Tr been employed as consulting engineer 
on racing subjects ar been placed at the head of the new 
lepartment Mr. Tr first an expert gasolene engineer 
ind builder. He acted general designer for the Locomobile 
company and attracted attention in the Vanderbilt race several 
years ago. He also d in the Grand Prix race in France 
three years ag For the last year he has been consulting en- 


gineer in matters relating to automobile construction and racing 


et 


and has an intimate knowledge of these subjects. The new de 
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will not enter the field until next Through its 
establishment, contestants in large races who use Diamond tires 
will have the benefit of Mr. Tracy’s advice and assistance. 

was taken in the Savannah races by Akron 


Representatives were not sent and the only 


partment year. 


Little interest 
rubber companies. 
ones who are known to have attended from this city were in- 
terested only from the viewpoint of automobilists. 

Mr. W. J. 
and Rubber Co., has resigned to re-enter the newspaper business. 
With H. B. R. Briggs, of the New York Journal, and M. H. 
Lane, of the he has purchased the Kala- 
mazoo (Michigan) Telegram, and will become its general man- 


Mr. Slater will be succeeded in the Firestone office by 


Slater, advertising manager of the Firestone Tire 


Michigan Buggy Co., 


ager. 
John F 


Singleton, who has held the position before. 
Lemon Greenwald, recently proprietor of the Greenwald Rub- 
ber Company, has accepted a position with the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co. at the head of the claims adjusting department. 
C. W. Harris, formerly of Baltimore, has succeeded Otis Cook 
as special representative of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 
with headquarters in Akron, 
M. I. lles, formerly with the Firestone company, 


he Swinehart Clincher 


has accepted 
a position as Chicago salesman of t lire 


Rubber Co 


and 


TIRES AND MOTORS. 





Canadian department of trade and commerce publishes 


: "HI 
a report by the Canadian trade commissioner at Yokohama, 


from which we quote: “The import to the Orient of the 


British Dunlop tires is growing in an astonishing manner year 
importation of bicycles into Japan, increased 
34,523 in 1907, 

The aggregate 


after year rhe 
has created an active de- 
importa- 
Che import of rubber 
[= about 


from 19,326 in 1905 to 


mand for rubber tires. value of these 


tions last year represents 1,300,000 yen 


tires alone is said to be not less than 250,000 yen 
$125,000], in addition to which there are imported rubber tires 
for automobiles and jinrikisha wheels, and for several other 


technical purposes.” 


THE LONDON AUTOMOBILE SHOW. 

[ue Olympia, London, which recently was the center of so 
important an interest in the rubber world, was again visited by 
great number of members of the rubber trade during the past 

this manufac- 
turers than representatives of the planting interest. The occasion 
was the seventh annual Motor Exhibition held 
under the auspices of The Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Ltd, one 
of the most important of 
having the official recognition of the Automobile Club and for 
I Wales, while the ex- 
manufacturers of automobiles and 
Britain but elsewhere, owing to 


month, though time the visitors numbered more 


International 


from November 13-21, inclusive. This is 


the great annual automobile shows, 


Traders, 


its patrons the King and the Prince of 


hibitors include the leading 


accessories, not only in Great 


the importance of the English market for these articles, and the 
absence of any import duties in that market 

\s usual at Olympia the tire section was prominent, embracing 
very complete displays of the leading British manufacturers, and 
rf the The 
leading continental tire firms had exhibits, and one of importance 
from America—that of The B. F. Goodrich Co., of Akron, 
Ohio, who occupied stand No. 266. On the whole, the tire ex- 
hibits were devoid of novel features, due to the progress which 
has been made in the standardization of tires, especially since 
the expiration of the Bartlett, Dunlop-Welch and other leading 
patents. Still, the different makers, as a rule, had new features 
to show, indicating a continuous effort toward the improvement 
of their products. The effect was at least to rob the exhibits of 
monotony, and to give the enterprising young men in the charge 
of making sales a new basis for their arguments. 


foreign makes having representation in that country. 


came 
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New 


THE “BASKET BALL’’ SHOE. 


NEW shoe, introduced for the first time this season, is the 


A 


“Basket Ball,” illustrated on this page. The manu- 
facturers appear to have succeeded in producing a 
practical and reliable basket ball shoe at a price suffi- 


ciently low, quality considered, to interest economical buyers. 
The 


a fine quality of soft, pure gum rubber in the 


canvas, leather reinforced, with 
flat 


upper is of selected heavy 


suction sole 





“BASKET BALL” Snot 


THE 


This sole 


will not shp on a polished or waxed floor. The new 

shoe has been subjected to thorough test, and has an actual 

playing record of 14 games, which with the commendation of 

leading players has convinced the makers that it is practical, 

durable and of exceptional value [Enterprise Rubber Co., 
Boston. | 

“JIFFY'' FIRE HOSE RACK. 
Tue “Jiffy” fire hose rack, illustrated on this page, is so con 
structed as to permit a free circulation of air around the hose, 


keeping it dry and in a reliable condition. It can be operated in 


form 
The “Jiffy” 


a “jiffy,” and releases the hose in such 


the 


as to be ready for 


instant reception of water rack consists of a 


swinging bracket which supports a hinged rack made in the 
shape of a comb. The hose is suspended in loops from the 
teeth of the comb-shaped rack, and the nozzle is stuck down 


through a loop of metal at the end of the rack. This metal loop 


is hinged at one end and at the outer end a little lug engages the 





corner of the rack forming the support upon which it rests 
“Jirry” Fire Hose Rack. 
when holding the hose. By pulling the nozzle slightly, the 


metal loop is disengaged from the rack, 
loops fall to the floor. 


which drops, letting the 
These are spread out by the impact as 
they strike the floor, somewhat in the manner of the unfolding 
of a fan. Water can be turned on immediately without danger 
of tangling the hose. In the illustration the rack is shown at- 
tached to the standpipe, with the rack up ready for the reception 
of the [ “Jiffy” Rack Co., No. 
avenue, New York.] 
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in the Market. 


“CLING-TIGHT’ STORM APRON, 


illustration, from a photograph of the 
garment as worn, relates to what is called the “Cling-Tight” 
storm apron, for It is made of water- 
proof material, with a band of steel to encircle the waist and one 
the ankles 


THE accompanying 


the use of automobilists. 


to encircle legs above 


to the 


These steel bands cling closely 
figure of the wearer, holding the apron snugly to it. It 


makes a good wet weather apron, and is also adapted for use asa 











“CLING-TIGHT” 


Storm APRON. 


cold weather protector. Placed over a lap robe, it holds the 
robe snugly in place, so that it cannot slip down from the 
waist. It is readily put on and put off; it “keeps the wind out 
and comfort in.” It has no straps, buckles, or hooks; offers 


freedom for the hands and feet to operate the levers of a car; 
for a ride. 
Racine, Wisconsin. ] 


and is just as comfortable 
Elliott Co., 


long buggy | Beebe- 


GREEN INNER TUBES FOR TIRES. 
INNER tubes for motor tires have in the past been of three 
red, Of color 
itself has nothing whatever to do, as far as we know, with the 
durability of The 


one that gives a more valuable and 


colors white, and pure gum, or grey. course 


such goods. ingredient used, however, in 
coloring the tube may be 
lasting product. For ten years past or more it has been patent 
that German chemists have accomplished more in the production 
for than all the 
The bulk of these colors 


rubber manufacture, but 


chemists 
not 
for rubber work, 
When, therefore, the 
great Continental Company, of Hanover, Germany, produce a 


of colors industrial purposes other 


in the world put together. were 


used in same were 


and produced results hitherto unknown. 


green motor tube and claim that it not only retains its elasticity, 
but that it will stand a greater amount of 
friction than existing tubes, it points to a distinct advance in the 


under tests shows 
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manufacture of these goods. What particular green they use in 
their compounding is not known, and probably will not transpire 


in a moment. They would seem, however, to be first in the 


field, and if the tube is as good as they predict, the new color 


will act as an additional trade mark to the “Continental” goods. 


TIRE PROTECTIVE TREAD. 
“Ke-Pa-Go-In” is 


cold-drawn 


A NEW 
called 
leather, studded 


rubber carcass used in this tire is of standard 


} 


Tue distinctive feature of the tire 


a tread of specially tanned with 
rivets of steel. Phe 
from any 


“We use 


construction, but the leather tread differs somewhat 


before offered to the trad Che manufacturers state: 
rubber in our construction where it is needed only, and for its 
adhesive qualities. We do not use it where it will be taxed 





PuNcTURE Procr Tires 


and leather for the 


beyond reasonable limits We use canvas 


exposed to wear and requiring great strength.” 
initials A, B, 
1 Overlapping another so far as to 
} 


parts which are 
indicated by the 


sections, 


Che tread is put on in 
. D in the cut, eacl 


two thicknesses of leather throughout the length of the tire 
Any section of this tread may be renewed separately when 
necessity arises. |[Beebe-Elliott Co., Racine, Wisconsin.] 
“EVERFLOAT" LIFE PRESERVER. 
[ne illustration herewith gives a good idea of the appearance 
ind manner of wearing a new article described as the “Ever- 





PRESERVER 


LIFt 


float” life and which met with an extensive demand 
from bathers at 
{Everfloat Life 


York.] 


preserver, 
Atlanti 
Preserver Co., No. 304 


resorts during the past summer. 
Hudson New 


(Loast 


street, 
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THE ‘“‘TIME SAVING’ HOSE COUPLER. 

Tue advantageous feature claimed for this coupler is that 
instead of requiring to be put together in a certain way, the 
parts fit with equal effectiveness, no matter how brought together. 
By pressing on a cam the parts are joined tightly on a recessed 





Hose Coup er. 


[ime SAVING” 


seated washer. There is practically no end to its life because the 
cam rarely becomes fastened a second time in the same place, 
having a ring its full diameter upon which to work at any point. 
Connections are as simple as opening and shutting a door. These 
couplers are made for fire and garden hose, air, steam, and so 
on. [A. W. Findlay Co., Twenty-third and Market 
Philadelphia. ] 


streets, 


THE COTTON GOODS MARKET. 


Boas cotton goods market is exceedingly firm at this time, with 

an advancing tendency, the same general conditions char- 
acterizing it, as report last month, A 
reliable source stated at the end of the month: “Doubts of the 
stability of values in the cotton goods market for the long future 





were reflected in our 


were dissipated as the week closed. The moderately profitable 
level that 
reached and large buyers have operated in quantities sufficient 
measure of that men 


The Government report for the volume of cot- 


was sought by sellers for future business has been 


to guarantee the confidence conservative 
were hoping for 
ton ginned to November 14 verified the conditions that spinners 
who buy cotton to use have been representing to selling agents, 
be the of things it is not felt 


harmful to the values of goods.” 


and whatever may future cours¢ 
that it will be 
Information from dependable sources indicates a materially 


larger consumption of cotton fabrics in every branch of the 
mechanical and tire trades, Sea Island having the strong call 
for tire purposes. Rubber manufacturers, or at least many of 


them, were somewhat conservative in placing their contracts, 
and if the expected demand for their product materializes, most 
of them will have to reénter the market. There is a large crop oi 
the exceptional qualities, and attractive current prices have in- 
duced a steady purchase by buyers outside the trade, and it now 
seems improbable that the market will lose any of its strength. 
Present indications are that home mills will consume more cot- 
ton than for many years past, in addition to which export busi- 
ness is strong and increasing. The very superior quality of this 
season’s crop should exert a favorable influence on the various 
lines of rubber manufacture using cotton fabrics, and should 
for this reason prove of special interest to manufacturers of 
tires 

The stock of various weights of duck on hand at the mills is 
limited, and the majority of the mechanical rubber manufacturers 
are placing large requisitions in anticipation of future needs. 
While there is not likely to be any scarcity of duck during the 
coming season, on account of increased production, it seems prob- 
able at this time that the demand for the coming year will 
consume the supply. The manufacturers of stitched canvas belt- 
ing report a greatly increased demand. 


Tue Argosy, published at Georgetown, said in a recent issue: 
“For those interested in rubber cultivation a visit to the George- 
town museum is particularly worth while at present, for the 
department of lands and mines is exhibiting a series of rubber 
samples and their improved tapping knives. A quantity of litera- 
ture bearing on the subject is also displayed.” 
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The Rubber Planting Interest. 


YIELD OF “CASTILLOA ELASTICA.”’ 
RECENT bulletin issued by Hacienda del Corte, Inc. ( Mil- 
A waukee, Wisconsin), gives the following result of ex- 
perimental tapping of cultivated Castilloa rubber on their 
estate in Oaxaca, Mexico. Three groups, each of 16 trees, were 
tapped twice—on July 24 and August 24, 1908—three different 
methods of tapping being employed, and the average weight of 
rubber per tree is stated to have been: 
First group: Spiral tapping.............. ...+..4.69 ounces 
Second group: Herring bone tapping...............4.42  ‘ 
Third group: V-cut tapping............. ee 
of these trees is not stated, but from reference to the 


The age 
estate—formerly the Isthmus Plantation Association of Mexico— 
which have appeared in THe INpIA RusBBEeR Wor p, it seems that 
the initial planting was in 1900, and the trees experimented on 


are probably 8 years old. 


EL PALMAR ESTATES—A NEW MEXICAN COMPANY. 


A company has been formed to take over the control of “El 
Palmar” plantation in the State of Vera Cruz, Mexico, on which 
rubber culture was begun ten years ago, in connection with su- 
gar and other products. The estate embraces 4,682 acres, part 
of which has been planted already to rubber (Castilloa elastica), 
and the purpose of the new management is to make rubber plant- 
ing the chief interest in future. Reference has been made already 
to the rubber product of “El Palmar,” in which have been inter- 
ested the important Mexican firm, Lions Hermanos y Cia (Lions 


Brothers & Co.), of Pueblo. The new administration is in the 


hands of El Palmar Estates, incorporated March 2%, 1908, under 
the laws of New York, with $90000 capital. The officers are 
Walter J. Raymer (Chicago), president; Wallace T. Jones (New 
York), John C. Sanders (Cleveland, Ohio), 
treasurer, and George A. Tailer (New York), secretary. The 
financial agent is John A, Barnes, Monolith building, New York. 
The further development of the estates is in the hands of the 
Tropical Products Co., incorporated by identical interests under 
the laws of New York, March 28, 1908. The shares of El Palmar 
Estates will be placed in trust with the Windsor Trust Co. (New 
York) until the development now in prospect has been com- 
pleted. 


vice-president ; 


RUBBER SHOW AT KUALA LUMPUR. 

At the fifth joint annual Agri-Horticultural Show of the Ma- 
lay peninsula, held this year in August at Kuala Lumpur, the 
number of entries of plantation rubber was smaller than last 
year, but on the whole the display made was varied and interest- 
ing. Twenty-one awards were made for exhibits of rubber. 
The Governor’s cup, for the best sample of rubber in the show, 
was awarded to Jebong state, in Perak, and the Sultan’s cup to 
Kamuning estate. Six awards were made for gutta-percha, 
for oil from Para rubber seed, 2 
2 for machinery in connection with the preparation of rubber. 


3 
for rubber tapping tools, and 


RUBBER ON CEYLON RAILWAYS. 
Tue official railway returns of Ceylon are beginning to men- 
traffic and the record 


The 


tion rubber specifically as an article of 


runs: 12 tons in 1905; 13 tons in 1906; and 112 tons in 1907. 
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View on Estate or Ortzana Rupper PLANTATION Co., IN MEXICO. 
[Planted Castilloa elostica, three years old, averaging 17 inches in circumference.) 
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revenue from transporting rubber is not large yet, the figure for 
1907 standing at 1,201 rupees [$380.64], whereas the railways 


earned for Evidently, how- 


the 


1,198,040 rupees transporting tea 


ever, the railways expect to have more rubber business in 
near future, for the Ceylon Observer mentions that the railway 


department is constructing a special rubber store at Colombo 


AN ITEM FROM BURMA. 

is reported to have 1,540 acres 
old. The Ceylon 
, pounds of dry 


[ue Shwegyin rubber estate 
planted to Hevea rubber, 


, 
quotes the 


one to four years 


Observer as stating that 1! 


ha 


manager 


been obtained from three-year-old trees. The planta 


rubber 


tion is owned by the Mergui Rubber Co., Limited. There are 


three other plantations of Hevea rubber in the country, includ 


ing the government plantation, mentioned in Tue INpIA RUBBER 


Wortp [April 1, 1902—page 210] 


The Editor’s 





CONDUCTORS FOR ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION; THEIR MATI 
rials and Distribut ( tior f Circuits, Pole Line Construc 
tion, Underground Workings, and Other Uses. By F. A. C. Perrine 
. M D. SC Second editior New York: D. Van Nostrand C 19 
[Cloth, 8vw Pp. v1 26 tables in pocket Price, $3.50 net.] 


HE development of the applications of electricity, and, what 
is especially to our point, of the uses of insulated wire, 


been too rapid to permit most of those who have been 





nas 


active in this field to stop to record the results of their work 


ther than in fragmentary shape in the current technical press 


and in the transactions of scientific societies. When, therefore, 
so competent a hand as that of our author has paused to outline 
1 comprehensive view up to date of the subject covered by the 
title page of his book, it has been an event in scientific progress 
not lightly to be considered. 


volume before us is the second (and revised) edition of 


Phe 


a work issued five ye It seems to be worth while here 


to quote from the preface the author’s conclusion that 
little of first edition has become obsolete, 


ciples of practice therein have lost their 


th 
Lile¢ 


“comparatively 
and that none of the prin 


force: therefore, the revision of the book has been more in the 


nature of amplification and addition.” We are quite willing to 


with the author in this respect, and in doing so to point 


agree 
out the thorough and painstaking character of his work in the 
first as well as in the second edition, thus avoiding any neces- 


sity for quickly revising conclusions 


There are chapters on conductor materials, alloved conductors, 
the manufactur« f wire, wire furnishings, wire insulation, 
cables, calculation of circuits, Kelvin’s law of economy in con- 
ductors, multiple arc distribution, alternating current calculation, 
verhead lines, the pole line, line insulators, and underground 
conductors 

Dr. Perrine’s book is succinctly written, fairly bristling on 
every page with p { too plain to be misunderstood 
[he chapter on “Wire Finishing,” for example, is most sug- 
gestive to t ru vi manager who, turning his attention 
for the time t insulated wire branch, may not have 
ippreciated of his own d the importance of the treatment 
and condition of t ‘ luctor material The extensive chapter 
on “Wire Insul n” « not only with the rubber and rubber 
compounds employed, but also the various mechanical processes 
and appliances at the comm nd of the manufacturer in this 
branch Here, particularly, the use of illustrations is very 
effective 

We shall not here deal with the distinctively technical fea- 
tures of this work, further than to commend the whole to the 
electrical engineer, for whose benefit the book is primarily de- 
igned, though it is ss worthy the attention of who- 
ever is engaged in tl production of appliances for electrical 
distribution. The autl kept in mind the saving clause, as 
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RUBBER STUDY AT AMANI. 
Ir is assumed that the average reader is not familiar with the 
location of Amani, especially since there are many excellent col- 


lections of maps which do not contain this name. 


lly 


As most gener- 
ally printed, however—in connection with Hafen Tanga—the sug- 
gestion is natural that Amani is in East Africa, within the Ger- 
man scientific 
work in progress there, not omitting experiments in the cultiva- 
this 
tropical 
agriculture, and issued from the Biologisch Landwirtschaftlichen 
Institut 


sphere of influence; hence, of course, there is 


From 
comes Der Pflanzer, devoted t 


tion of all the native plants that give promise. re- 


mote region, therefore, 


Amani, and maintaining a character that would do credit 


to a periodical much longer established and emanating from 


Berlin or Vienna. The subject of rubber culture is by no means 
the subject least prominently treated in the monthly issues of 
am : 

L/¢r FHAUNSC.. 


Book Table. 


expressed in first “task of 


the 
writing up to the present condition of a rapidly moving art.’ 


preface—the difficulty of 


INDISCHE CULTUUR ALMANAK (MET SUPPLEMENT) VOOR, 
19 Samengesteld A. H. Berkout en M. Greshoff, 23 e Jaargang, 
Amsterdam: J. H. De Bussy, 1908. [Cloth, 32mo, py. 368-4 vii. Price, 
(HE comprehensiveness and variety of the contents of this 

vearly handbook of Dutch planting interests in the East Indies in- 


dicate more thoroughly than does any other single publication the 
vast importance of these interests. 


coffee, tea, 


There are statistics of sugar, 


tobacco, cacao, spices, rice, quinine, kape k, coacoa- 


nuts, indigo, tapioca and other products. Attention is given also 
the 


these to date under cultivation is as yet only beginning. 


to india-rubber and gutta-percha, though production of 
There 
are tables of weights, measures, temperature, prices, etc., of mu- 
tual interest to estates managers in Sumatra and Java and in- 
Professor Berk- 


hout, one of the compilers, was the former conservator of forests 


vestors at home in the plantation enterprises. 


in the Dutch East Indies, and Dr. Greshoff, the other, is direc- 
tor of the Colonial The supplement re- 
ferred to (48 pages) is a list of books and periodicals relating to 
planting interests. 


Museum at Haarlem. 


COTTON 
annual 
street. 


MOVEMENT 
edition. New York: Latham, 
[Cloth. 8 vo. Pp. 193+plates. 


Tus is perhaps the fullest and most accurate yearly summary 


AND FLUCTUATIONS THIRTY-FIFTH 
Alexander & Co., No. 16 Wall 


of cotton trade conditions, in America and abroad, available in 


any form 


long range of years are presented for comparison with the latest 


Its value is enhanced by the fact that figures for a 
compilations. In their annual letter, dated September 20, 1908, 
the compilers, who are cotton commission merchants, predict: 
“As business of all kinds in all departments of trade is improv- 


it can confidently be 


ing, expected that the consumption of cot- 
ton will largely increase in the course of the year, and satisfactory 
business and prices will prevail.” 

IN CURRENT 
Commercial Growing of 
] 


PERIODICALS 


Rubber Maintained by Professor 


Financiera 


Feasipitity of 


Olsson-Sefier t etin de la Sc cilacion International, Mexico 
[V-1 (Aug. ’08). Pp. 16-17 

Der Gummireichtum Sitidamerikas By QO. Sperber.=Siid- und Mittel- 
Imeri Berlin [-16 (Aug. 31, ‘o8). Pp. 361-366. 

La Situation du Guayule. By O. Labroy. [Points to the inevitable de- 
cline of the supply of this Mexican rubber plant.J=—=/ournal d’Agricuiture 
Tropicale, Paris. VIII-86 (Aug. 31, '08). Pp. 232-234 


Amazons und Seine Zukunft By 
imperial colonial office.]—Der 
Pp. 407-433. 


Die Gewinnung des Parakautschuks am 
D. Sandmann [From a report on German 


Tropenflanser, Berlin. XII-9 (Sept. ’o8). 





amount of and rubber” collected from 


n the Philippines and on which the government 


THE “gutta-percha 
public lands 
collected charges during the year ended June 30, 1907, is stated 
in the annual report of the director of forestry at 942 metric 
207,673 pounds.] 


/ 


quintals [ 
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News of the 


JOHN J. WATSON, PRESIDENT. 
A a meeting of directors of the Rubber Goods Manufac- 
turing Co. (New York, November 11), John J Watson, 
Jr., was elected president, to fill the vacancy which had 


existed since the death of Charles H. Dale on July 18 last, after 
having held the office for more than five years. On the same 
date Mr 


Co., in place of 


Watson was elected president of the General Rubber 


Samuel P. Colt, who resigned a few 


time to the 


Colonel 


months ago in order to be able to devote more 
improvement of his health. 

Mr. Watson, who is a native of Rhode Island, became em- 
ployed in 1896 by the Industrial Trust Co., of Providence, then 


under the presidency of Colonel Samuel P. Colt. Four years later 


elected treasurer of the Joseph Banigan Rubber Co., 


with the 


1 
ne Was 


continuing for awhile his connection ‘Trust company. 


Later he was purchasing agent of the Banigan company as well. 
1901, he called to the 


general offices of the United States Rub- 


In October, was 





ber Co., at New York, being elected sec- 
ond assistant treasurer In May, 1902, 
he was elected assistant treasurer; in 
1904 he was elected treasurer, and in 
May, 1905, and annualiy since elected 
treasurer and director. 

The General Rubber Co. was _ incor- 
porated in May, 1904, for the purpose of 
supplying crude rubber to the United 
States Rubber Co., and later came to 


Rubber 
Colonel 


sustain a similar relation to the 


Goods Manufacturing Co. also 


Colt from the beginning 


was president 
until his recent retirement, and Mr. 
Watson has been the treasurer. In April, 


1906, on the taking effect of the merger 


of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co. 
with the United States Co., Mr. Watson 


was elected a director and treasurer of 


the former, and has been re-elected to 


these position annually since. No in 





timation has been given of which, if 
any, of the various offices held by Mr 
Watson in the relinquish 


in view of becoming president of two of the corporations re- 


past he may 
ferred to. 

York, Mr. Watson for 
represented the town of Jamestown in the Rhode Island legis 
and 


3efore coming to New three vears 


lature and was a member of the state board of charities 
corrections. 
WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. CHANGES. 
At a meeting of the directors of the Western Electric Co., in 
Chicago, on October 30, Mr. Enos M. 


presidency, after a long term of service, and was elected chair- 


Barton retired from the 


man of the board. He was succeeded as president by the elec- 
tion of H. B. 
dates back 28 
New York, where he is a member of the Chamber of Commerce 


Taylor, a. B., whose connection with the company 


years. Mr. Taylor will continue to reside in 


and of several social organizations, and a director in electrical 
and other corporations. Some of the 
administrative work of the Western 
done in New York. 
vice-president by H. A. Halligan, formerly secretary, 
George C. Pratt. additional 
R. Welles, who has charge of the 
and William P. Sidley, who retains 


engineering and other 


Electric Co. will be 
henceforth Mr. Taylor is succeeded as 
who in 
succeeded by Two vice- 
elected—F. 


company’s foreign business, 


turn is 
presidents were 
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Trade. 


title of general counsel. The Western Electric Co., one of the 
largest electrical manufacturing concerns in existence, are large 
customers of the rubber industry. They are expanding of late 
and, it is thought in some some quarters, may at an early date 
offer some of the $15,000,000 5 per cent. bond issue authorized 
by the shareholders a year ago. The company recently sup- 
plied new equipment for the main telephone exchange in Paris, 


after the destruction of the old by fire. 


WINDING UP OF THE SEWARD RUBBER CO. 


[He Superior court for Hartford county, Connecticut, ac- 


cepted on November 7 the final report of L. C. Ryce, receiver 
of the Seward Rubber Co. (Berlin, Connecticut), and passed an 


and $750 for his attorney’s 


order allowing $2,750 for 
services, and directing the payment of a final dividend of 4.6 per 
which, with the 50 per cent. paid in July, 
will 54.6 per cent. The re- 
ceiver was appointed February 18, 1908. 
[See Tue InpiA Russer Woritp—page 
199.) With the report were letters from 
creditors whose claims aggregated 66 per 
cent. of the whole, stating that the divi- 
larger than 


his own 


cent. to the creditors, 
give them 


dend already received was 
they had expected the estate could pay, and 


that they got it sooner than they expected. 


TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

Tue Flexible Rubber Goods Co. (Win- 
sted, Connecticut), on November 6, 1908, 
filed with the secretary of state at Hart- 
certificate of increase of capital 
It is under- 


ford a 
stock from $10,000 to $35,000. 
stood that the company are planning to 
make some important extensions to their 
plant and business 

The Massachusetts Chemical Co. (Wal- 
pole, Massachusetts), have established 
new and larger quarters for their Boston 
office at No. 
South 


185 Summer street, oppo- 
across the street 
No. 170 Sum- 
Furbush, gen- 


site the station, 
from the old location at 
mer street. Mr. E. W. 
eral manager, usually spends his mornings at the factory and 
afternoons at the Mr. Louis O. Duclos, the gen- 
eral sales manager, will make his headquarters at the new offices. 

Mr. G. Edward Habich, india-rubber and gutta-percha broker, 
in Boston, has removed his offices from No. 170 Summer to No. 
185 Summer street; telephone 1706 Oxford. 

The Bay State Insulated Wire and Cable Co. (Hyde Park, 
Massachusetts), have made a change in their representation at 
Chicago, where their agent now is Richard Wick, No. 356 Dear- 


3oston office. 


horn street. 

The Archer Rubber Co. (Millford, 
ported to be much cramped for room in their present location, 
and to have informed the local board of trade of the receipt of 
inducements from other towns for the removal of their plant. 

Mr. H. C. Miller, formerly general representative of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. (Akron, Ohio), has been appointed manager of 
the automobile tire department for The B. F. Goodrich Co. of 
New York, with headquarters in New York city. 

Frazar & Sale, Limited, import and export merchants (Nos. 
63-65 Wall street, New York), announce the appointment of 
Mr. Richard F. Warner as manager of their New York office, 


Massachusetts), are re- 


taking charge from November 16. 
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BOSTON RUBBER HOSE AND RUBBER CO. 

Tue Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. have filed with the 
secretary of state of Massachusetts a statement of their financia! 
condition, as required by the statutes, for their business year end- 
ing August 31, 1908, the details of which are reproduced below, 
in comparison with which are given here also the figures for the 


two years preceding: 


Year Enpinc AvcGust 31, 1906. 
ASSETS 
Sa aaveeseddass peed eeneses $188,128.74 
Cash advanced for goods not yet received 28,419.01 
Accounts receivable nee teses 499.996. 32 
Merchandise, including raw material 501,582.11 
SF  —=E eee ss 244,848.00 
Land and buildings .. Sbkeeceuseuganecs 205,150.00 
Pn fr MOD ccceschdtetassewceanne 2.00 $1,668,126.18 
LIABILITIES 
SORE GHEE vediisnewecevecsovciccons $1,200,000.00 
BOERS sasdces bahenseeddcersecencciccedseas None 
POGOURES POPGEEE cccsecvccccceccessceseveses 10,604.72 
Guarantee account and profit and loss...... : 457,521.46 $1,668,126.18 
Year Enpinc AvuGust 31, 1907. 
ASSETS 
Patents 60.000 OS Orla bad CéOCOnCCO Sec Dee aeS $1.00 
Office furniture jakbooseabedsidosdedadves 1.00 
Land and buildings, September 1, 1906...........eeeeeeees 205,150.00 
Added during year 


land 
buildings 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Plymouth seeee 
New hose building 
New foundry build 
Machinery and tool 











Added during year 
Machinery, Cambridge 
Machinery, Plymouth 
Cae -easbedses . 
Accounts receivable ‘ 
Inventory (60 per cent. raw mate 
$2,152,401.12 
LIABILITIES, 
i Se ee -. isicseceeuneeesdeewedsenen : $750,000.00 
Capital stock, commor $5 ) o 
Loans eee ecocceccesece 300,000 
Accounts payabl ane bdeaceteneos ° 22,865.20 
Surplus (for common stock) Sbaee seee ebeeevbese 569,535.92 
$2,152,401.12 
Net sales for year ending August 31, 1907 . $2.744,705.68 
Net earnings tor year ending August 31, 1007.......+..+. 200,961.29 
Pe CD ceekchckedsdabded pevdet-eewnuneteenauenesnses 1,391,943.01 
Year EnpiInG AvuGust 31, 1908 
ASSETS 
EE EE CT Se SR ee Oe ed Ae ee Yo $1.00 
Py Ce ccbkneineedbo0s66o000e een eeenbueseene 1.00 
Land and buildings, S« mber Tocccccccccceces 399,775.30 
Added during year 
To complete hose buildings 
To complete shipping and storage buil 
To complete foundry 
Plymouth bbs 66-é6bGn00006600e0a0ee ES 
ee GN, So, eee ecsene ae eseee 386,024.41 
Amount charged off to date cecccce 
Machinery and tools, S embe RB, BG ccccvcse peondumes 260,680.81 
Added during year 
NI ES ee re re $144,442.25 
Machinery, Plymouth .....ccscccccccscccccce 3,177.72 147,619.97 
Amount charged off to date cuvceacetess $317,288.26 
Cash ° : , obessedesaseeoees ates sees 77,984.35 
Accounts receivable SrTTT rT TTT TTT TT opoenee 467,564.05 
Inventory - snuewecdsesenesetmaesnne re er 674,113.69 
$2,513,764.58 
LIABILITIES 
Con CO. SUOEGOE 6006-40006 6et'6 ebb eessoconsesor 50,000.00 
Sens SONG, GOIN 6 ccvcoceccetcesesesceeeueusesose ),000.00 
Loans . ° e 5,000.00 
Accounts payabk ‘ TTTTTITIT TTL TT ie 43,669.33 
ED «Gud wu eeees-reweceseneeeweseeenseeteeeanse $75,005.25 
$2 3,764.58 


SALE OF A RUBBER CEMENT PLANT. 
Georce C. Brice, who in May last was made trustee in bank- 
ruptcy of the National Cement and Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
(Toledo, Ohio), on November 11 offered the property of the 
purchasers were the Continental Trust 
of Toledo, who now hold all the real 
and The business re- 
ferred to was an outgrowth of the manufacture of tire repair 
like Arlington U. Betts & Co., of Toledo, 


which was conducted for 


company for sale The 


and Savings Bank Co., 


estate machinery included, for re-sale. 


outfits and the 


a number of years, being incorporated 
Red Cross Rubber Co., the Red Cross 
J. E 


later successively as the 


Bancroft & Co., and in 1897, the 


Rubber and Cement C 
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National Cement and Rubber Manufacturing Co. It is inter- 
esting to note that for more than 10 years three of the five of 
the corporations of the National company have continued with 
the business in an official capacity—Dean V. R. Manley, James 
E. Bancroft and Edward P. Hubbell. Mr. Betts, by the way, 
joined the United States army, went to the Philippines, and was 
last heard from by his friends in America as governor of the 
province of Albay, out there. 

YORK BRANCH OF THE DIAMOND COMPANY. 

Tue Diamond Rubber Co. (Akron, Ohio) 
downtown branch in New York, long maintained at 78 Reade 
street, and devoted latterly to their mechanical goods products, 
and consolidated their business at their newer uptown branch, 
1876 Broadway, opened originally for their tire alone. 
The personnel of their New York branch now consists of Har- 


NEW 
have closed their 


trade 





Tue Diamonp Rupeer Co.’s New York BraAncu. 
vey J. Woodard, general manager; T. S. Lindsey, office manager ; 
J. J. Jordan, sales manager; W. R. Bliss, manager mechanical 


department; E. B. Williams, manager solid tire department and 
truck department, and F. A. Lidle, manager hard rubber depart- 
ment. The business of the company in New York is conducted 
by the Diamond Rubber Co. of New York, a separate corporation 
which controls also the business of the Boston branch. 
TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

Boston Woven Hose 
have declared a semi-annual dividend of $3 per share on the pre- 


Tue directors of the and Rubber Co. 


ferred stock, payable December 15, 1908, to stockholders of 
record December 5, 1908. 

The Manufacturers’ Rubber Co. (Philadelphia) have declared 
the regularly quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the pre- 


ferred shares, payable on December 1. 

The Consumers’ Rubber Co., an important jobbing firm of 
Cleveland, Ohio, were awarded recently a contract for 5,000 
feet of fire hose for the fire department of that city. 

[he Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. are rebuilding the 
brick structure, a part of their reclaiming plant at Chiltonville, 
Massachusetts, the undermining of which during a recent storm 
was mentioned in the last InprA Ruspper Wor vp. 

The coupons due regularly on the first mortgage 6 per cent. 
bonds of the Safety Insulated Wire and Cable Co. (New York) 
were payable on and after November 2 at the office of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Co. 

The United States treasury department authorizes a drawback 
on the duties on imported spring steel used in rubber and steel 
truss springs made by the Vulcanized Rubber Co. (New York), 
equal to the amount of duty paid on such steel, less the legal 
deduction of 1 per cent., applicable, of course, where the trusses 
referred to are imported. 

An interesting feature of the recent celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of Pittsburg was an industrial and commercial 
parade, one of the “floats” in which represented the wholesale 
shoe firm of Wagner Brothers, large distributors of the Wales- 
Goodyear Shoe Co.’s “Bear Brand” of rubbers. The float em- 
braced a life-sized representation of a polar bear, which, since 
the celebration, has done advertising duty in Wagner Brothers’ 


window. 
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MR. HUNTER PRESIDENT OF THE ‘“‘PEERLESS.”’ 


AT a meeting of the directors of the Peerless Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co. (New York, November 19) Mr. Charles A. Hunter 
was elected president of the company, succeeding the late Mr. 
Charles H. Dale. Mr. Hunter had previously been vice president 
of the company, and largely in charge of its factory operation 
since Mr. Dale began giving so large a share of his attention to 
the affairs of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co. Mr. Hunter 
is also one of the vice presidents of the Rubber Goods company, 
the New York Belting and Packing Co., Limited, and _ the 
Mechanical Rubber Co. The office of president of the last two 
companies has been vacant since the death of Mr. Dale. 

* * 

Mr. Witt1AM HiL~MAN has accepted the position of general 
manager of the Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co., with head- 
quarters at the main offices of the company, No. 16 Warren street, 
New York, to take effect Mr. Hillman has 
been connected for 22 years with the Revere Rubber Co 


from December I. 
( Bos- 


ton), latterly as manager of their New York branch. 


NEW INCORPORATIONS. 


Wricut & Ditson, October 29, 1908, under the laws of New 
York state; capital $50,000 George Wright and 
John F. Morrill, 344 Washington street, Boston, and Francis G. 
Coates, street, New York. 
will business in New York of the long-established 
sporting goods house under the same name in Boston, the stock 
many articles into which rubber goods 


Incorporators : 
132 Nassau The new corporation 
cover the 
of which includes so 
enter 

The 


under the 


Mexican Plantation Association, Inc., November 5, 1908, 
laws of Delaware; capital authorized, $1,800,000. In- 
M. Shive, S. E. Roberson and Harry W. Davis, 
all of Wilmington, Del. 

Plantation 


corporators: F 


Co., November 6, 
capital authorized, $200,000. 


William F. P. Lofland 


he Mexican and Colonization 
laws of Delaware; 
William I. N. Lofland, 
Ware, all of Dover, Del. 


Brush Co., November 19, 


1908, under the 
Incorporators : 
and Samuel C 
1908, under the laws 
Ernest B. 
and Herbert 


Rubber-Bound 
of New Jersey; capital, $10,000. 
Wright and George E. Goodman, New York city; 
V. Hardman, of Belleville, N. J., 
Hardman Rubber Co., the inventor of a 


Incorporators : 


the latter having been some- 


connected with the 


time 
hard rubber handled brush which the new company intend to 
exploit. 

Bickford & Francis Belting Co., November 14, 1908, under 


the laws of New York State; capital, $100,000. Incorporators: 
R. Kenneth Bickford, W. Morse Wilson and Samuel H. Pooley. 
Location of Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Lightning Hose Co., November 1 
authorized capital, $200,000. 
Fisher, Winchester, Mass., 


business, 
2, 1908, under the laws 
Incorporators : 
and 


of Massachusetts ; 

Walter E. Fisher and Edwin C. 

Sumner A. Gould, Woburn, Mass. 
TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

Tue manufacture of the Bailey “Won't Slip” tire, tread, under 
license, has been taken on by the North British Rubber Co., 
Limited (Edinburgh, Scotland) ; the Hannoversche Gummikamm- 
Compagnie Altiengesellschaft (Hannover-Limmer); and_ the 
Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. (New York), in addition to the 
already long list of licensees. 

The American Hard Rubber Co. from time to time put on 
their honor roll the names of employés as they complete the 
fiftieth year of employment at their factory at College Point 
(New York), which was established in 1854 as the India Rubber 
Comb Co. It is probable that no other rubber factory in the 
United States has an equal number of employés so long in con- 
tinuous service. The company referred to make a substantial 
present to those reaching the fifty-year limit, besides continuing 
them on the pay-roll if this is desired by the employé. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO.’S SHARES, 
TRANSACTIONS on the New York Stock Exchange for four 
weeks, ending November 21: 


CoMMON STOCK. 


Week October 31 Sales 1,400 shares High 34 Low 32% 
Week November 7 Sales 6,850 shares High 3634 Low 32% 
Week November 14 Sales 7,000 shares High 37% Low 35% 
Week November 21 Sales 2,800 shares High 36 Low 34 

For the year—High, 3714, Aug. 7; Low, 17%, Feb. 26. 

Last year—High, 52%; Low, 13%. 

First PREFERRED STOCK 

Week October 31 Sales 1,113 shares High 100% Low 99 
Week November 7 Sales 3.719 shares High 104% Low 99% 


Week November 14 High 106 Low 104 


Sales 3,760 shares 


Week November 21 Sales 800 shares High 105 Low 102 
For the year—High, 106, Nov. 10; Low, 76, Feb. 19. 
Last year —High, 10974; Low, 61%. 


SECOND PREFERRED STOCK. 


Week October 31 Sales 25 shares High 67 Low 66% 
Week November 7 Sales 1,300 shares High 75 Low 70 
Week November 14 Sales 400 shares High 75 Low 75 
Week November 21 Sales 300 shares High 74% Low 74 
For the year—High, 75, Nov. 6; Low, 42, Feb. 21. 
Last year—High, 78! Low, 39. 


é 


At the offices of the United States Rubber Co. (New York, 


November 23) it was learned that cable information had been 


received from Paris, to the effect that the French government 


had 
the official introduction into France of bearer certificates repre- 


granted the application, which was made last summer, for 


senting 50,000 hares of first prefe rred stock of the rubber com- 
pany. It appears that the French public are accustomed to the 
use of certificates in small denominations in favor of the bearer, 
and that in dealing in France in foreign securities it has been 
conform toe this custom by an 


ck are deposited with a trust 


found desirable te arrangement 
under which the certificates. of sté 
company, wiich in turn issues against such stock deposit bearer 
certificates for cifculation in France. The text of these certificates 
is in French and English. Messrs. Dupont & Furlaud, bankers in 
Paris, have arranged to deposit from time to time with the 
Jankers’ Trust Co., in New York, certificates for first preferred 
stock of the United States Rubber Co., against which the Bank- 


ers’ Trust will issue bearer certificates up to a total of 59,000 


It is these bearer certificates which have now been intro- 
Speaking of the French bankers, 


sh ires. 
duced into the French market. 
Mr. Maurice Leon, of New York, who acted as their counsel in 
connection with this transaction, stated: “This is the first Amer- 
ican industrial stock to be introduced in this 
French market, and this move should be cf important advantage 
in broadening the market for 


manner on the 


to the United States Rubber Co 
their securities.” 
TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

Tue Continental Caoutchoue Co. (New York) offered $4,000 
in cash prizes for the grand prix race at Savannah, including 
$1,250 for the second car and $750 car 
finishing, if equipped with “Continental” The company 
offered also $500 in cash prizes to be distributed between second 
Continentals.” 


$2,000 for the first car, 


tires. 
and third cars winning, if equipped with “ 

The Michelin Tire Co. (Milltown, New Jersey) offered $4,000 
in cash prizes to the winning drivers in the grand prix race at 
Savannah—$2,000 for the first, $1,000 to the second $500 to the 
third, $300 to the fourth and $200 to the fifth—if equipped with 
Michelin tires. Also $1,000 cash to be distrbuted to the drivers 
of the first three winning cars if shod with Michelin tires 

Mr. C. H. Spotts, formerly manager of the paint department, 
and Mr. Walter Ferris, assistant, at the general offices of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. (Jersey City, New Jersey), are now 
associated with The Protectus Co., paint makers—Mr. Spotts as 
secretary and Mr. Ferris as New York manager—Hudson Ter- 
minal building, No. 30 Church street, New York. 
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NEW STORE IN THE CROCKER SYNDICATE. 
fue Lynn Rubber Co., a new corporation under the laws of 
Massachusetts, have opened a wholesale and retail rubber goods 
extensive line of 
Isaac Crocker, of 


Fitzgerald is president and manager; 


store at Lynn, in connection with the already 


stores under the management of Providence, 


Rhode Island. Martin M 
Isaac Crocker, treasurer, and J. A. 


Jewell, secretary. The formal 


opening of the Lynn store, at No. 320 Union street, occurred on 


the afternoon and evening of November 21, at which time an 


orchestra was engaged There was a large attendance of vis 


business was done. Mr. Crocker expects 


itors, and not a littl 


to see this become one of the best stores with which he is 


connected 
‘“RUBBERTEX"’ COMPANY CHANGES. 


Tue Rubbertex ( and Paper Co. have filed with the sec 
retary of state of Indiana a certificate of increase of capital 
stock from $40,0co to $100,000. It is understood that the in- 
creased capital has been secured in Chicago, to which city the 


removed—to No 


gansport, Indiana. The officers of the 


general offices have beet 166 Michigan avenue. 


The factories remain at Li 


corporation now are Francis G. Porter, president and general 


manager; Frank Baacker, first vice president; William B. Wal- 
ter, second vice president and manager of sales; James P. 
Walker, secretary; T. J. Hyman, treasurer; Lou A. Bond, in 
ventor and patentee of the “Rubbertex” materials, consulting 
expert 
PERSONAL MENTION. 

Mr. Exvston FE. Wapproox, of Poel & Arnold (Boston and 
New York), has been elected president of the Victorian Club, 
the leading British club of New England The club holds 


monthly dinners at which distinguished visitors to the United 


for example, W. F. 


he tariff and 


States are often guests At a recent dinner, 
Hirst, editor of the London Economist, 


political economy oi the United States and Great Britain 


spoke on t 
\mong 
new president of the club, Mr. Wadbrook 
INpIA Rupper Wor.tp 


Wisconsin Nationa: 
December 10 


other spe akers was the 
Mr. Henry C. Pearson, editor of 
a lecture before the 


CHE 
is announced to deliver 
History 

Mr. James A. Swinehart, 


Society, at Milwaukee, on the evening of 
president of the Swinehart Tire and 
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Rubber Co. (Akron, Ohio), has secured 22 patents on rubber 
tires, including the “sidewire” tire now in such general use. 

Mr. James Tinto, managing director of the Irwell and Eastern 
Rubber Co., of 
United States. 
India-Rubber Manufacturing Association, of which he has been 


Manchester, England, is now a visitor to the 
He was president during the year 1907 of the 


an active member since its organization. 

Mr. W. R. Gorham, son of W. J. 
ham company, was married recently in Oakland to Miss Gene 
Alameda. Mr. of the 
Alameda 


Gorham, head of the Gor- 


vieve Johnson, of Gorham is manager 


Gorham Enginering Works, in 


NEW “STAMFORD SUPPLIES” FACTORY. 


|= Stamford Rubber Supply Co. have, within a few weeks 
past begun operations in their new plant at Stamford, 

Cennecticut. This 

at that time introducing to the trade 

that has become well known in this and other countries as the 


fall of 
a line of rubber substitutes 


concern was organized in the 1900, 


“Stamford substitutes.” Last year the company’s business had 
grown to such volume that the original quarters became inade- 
quate, and it was decided to build a plant that would meet the 
constantly For 
this purpose a site on the East branch of the Stamford harbor 
The 
with 


increasing demands for its standard products. 


was secured late in the year and building operations begun. 


factory is constructed throughout of reinforced concrete, 


block curtain walls, and consists of a main building of two stories, 
A wharf 
building to the harbor line, 


a wing of three stories, and an attached boiler house. 
extends from the front of the main 


where all water freight is received and forwarded, the daily 


freight steamer to New York touching at this point. The plant 
especially designed for the manu- 
the various kinds, with the 


One Corliss 


is equipped with machinery 


facture of rubber substitutes of 
greatest possible economy of labor and expense. 
engine of 100 HP, and one engine of smaller rating supply the 
power, and steam is generated by a boiler of I50 HP, capacity. 
The officers of the as follows: F. R. Gillespie, 
New York city, president; R. H. Gillespie, Stamford, vice presi- 


dent; W. | 


company are 


Gillespie, treasurer and general manager. 

















New Factory OF THE 


STAMFORD 


Rupser Suppty Co. 
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Review of the Crude Rubber 


situation, which at the moment of going to press is best 
was a gradual advance in 


ie past month has been one of marked changes in the pricc 

described as unsettled. Ther 
prices of nearly all grades until near the end of the month, when 
fine Islands new was quoted as high as 123125 and fine Upriver 
up to 130 per pound, and an element of firmness seemed to pre- 
vail. During the closing days of November, however, a decline 
was noted, and the figures given on this page may be described 
there is noth 


as representing quotations largely nominal. But 


ing in the situation to indicate a return to the price levels of a 


year ago, or the still lower figures of last March Every 
where in the industries are evidences of returning activity—of 
a more general prosperity—and the resulting demand for rubber 


goods without an increased supply of raw material, points to 
higher priced rubber, as a permanent condition, than has been 
the rule for the past twelve months prior to November. The 
condition is one of acute interest to manufacturers just now, 
and particularly to such as may have marked down the prices 
of finished goods to correspond with the last slump in crude 
rubber quotations. 

From Para, where the public authorities are ever active in 
the matter of putting on trade all the burdens of taxation it will 
bear, come reports of a new monopoly or syndicate to deal with 
all the rubber produced in Para State. While full details are 
lacking, the scheme would appear to involve some financial bene 
fit to the government, and the object can hardly be to lessen 
the cost of rubber to The fear is entertained in 
some quarters that the purpose may be to create a “corner” in 
rubber, and thus keep up prices, but the impracticability of such 


consumers. 


a course is pointed out in an article reprinted elsewhere from 
the Manao’s Revista Leaders in the rubber trade in different 
countries are seeking to have political influence brought to bear 


against the Para suggestions. 


Following are the quotations of New York for Para grades 
one year ago, one month ago, and November 30, the current date: 


PARA. Dec. 1, '07. Nov. 1, 08. Nov. 30, 
Islands, fine, new 72(@73 103 (@104 1I4@II5 
Islands, fine, old.... none here (2108 —_— none here 
Upriver, fine, new.. 8384 109 (@IIO 123@124 
Upriver, fine, old.. 86087 Il2 @113 127@128 
Islands, coarse, new ~ 44@45 534@ 54 60@ 61 
Islands, coarse, old ..none here @ 60 none here 
Upriver, coarse, new 66(@67 83 @ &%4 92@ 93 


Upriver, coarse, old. .. none here nonehere none here 


Cameth, CO@rSE ....00c0e00 none here 55 @ 56 63@ 64 
Caucho (Peruvian), sheet... 56@57 50 @ 60 74@ 75 
Caucho (Peruvian), ball.. 66(@67 77 @ 78 90@ 9gI 
Ceylon (Plantation), tine 

BEE avi dwarck+anccunws 93@04 118 @II9g 129@130 

\FRICAN 

Sierra Leone, Ist quality.97@98 Lopori ball, prime... .112@113 
Massai, red ... ...-97@98  Lopori strip, prime... 86@ 87 
OME  vecié.cviesensces 62@63 Madagascar, pinky...... 89@90 





Rubber Scrap Prices. 
Late New York quotations—prices paid by consumers for car- 
load lots, per pound—show an advance as compared with last 


month: 


PE ED pcdeaesncntardesadetesaeesauas 6 @ 6% 
Automobile tires ......... sg 6 vase cninsed.n sider Se Src as 6 @ 6% 


10%@II 
5%4@ 5% 


White trimmed rubber 
Heavy black rubber 


\ir NS SS GS repens erie ee Cre pein hinrs ees sa 3%4@ 4 ; 

Garden hose ...... SE Se ee leg aA Fm ern gee 2 @ 2% 

I ad ria h aiahater glare Mal Bhaiaaliore wae 24%4@ 3 
nite a alee iVif~a 154 


Matting 
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Market. 


.. 2122 





Accra, flake 


Cameroon ball .62@63 Soudan niggers ...... 85@ 
CENTRALS 
Esmeralda, sausage.....83@84 Mexican, scrap .........80@81 





























Guayaquil, strip ...... 69@70 Mexican, slab .......... 58@60 
Nicaragua, scrap .81@82 Mangabeira, sheet ......56@57 
Panama 0@61 Guayule ............... 303 
East INDIAN. 
Assam ... a lneaa wis : QOGGNG TOCMED 2... ccccccccees 35(@45 
Late Para cables quote : 
‘ Per Kilo. er Kilo. 
OS eee 5$200 Upriver, fine ............ 6$200 
Islands, coarse .......... 2$400 Upriver, coarse .......... 4$200 
a err ee 154d. 
_Latest Manaos advices: 
Upriver, fine ........ -Ja000 4«=—Emchange .....005500.% 154d. 
Upriver, coarse . ... .5$000 
Statistics of Para Rubber (Excluding Caucho). 
New York. 
Fine and Total Total Total 
P Medium. Coarse. 1908. 1907. 1906. 
Stocks, September 30. .tons 48 tix 173 156 
Arrivals, October.......... 984 474= 1458 1313 1354 
POE ove ccnisenness 1032 505 = 1537 1486 I510 
Deliveries, October ........ 852 464—= 1316 3316 1385 
Stocks, October ......... 180 qi== ast 170 125 
PARA. ENGLAND. 
‘ 1908. 1907. 1906. 1908. 1907. 1906. 
Stocks, September 30...fons 440 572 1450 285 550 485 
Arrivals, October .......... 3160 2950 2985 805 895 840 
Aggregating ............. 3600 3522 4435 1000 1445 1325 
Deliveries, October ........ 3080 3105 4295 825 850 825 
Stocks, i. a 520 417 140 265 595 500 
World’s visible supply, October 31....... tons 2742 2779 2460 
Para receipts, July 1 to October 31.......... 7830 7670 77 
Para receipts of Caucho, same dates........ 1130 880 885 
Afloat from Para to United States, Oct. 31.. 586 835 963 
Afloat from Para to Europe, October 31..... II50 762 732 


In regard to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers (broker 
in crude rubber and commercial paper, No. 68 William street, 
New York) advises as follows: “The money market has con- 
tinued easy through November, with a fair demand for rubber 
paper at 5@s5% per cent. for the best and 534@6 per 
cent. for those not so well known, but probably the demand will 
fall off in December, as usual.” 


names, 


Liverpool 

EpmMunp ScuHiuter & Co. report [October 31]: 

The scarcity of supplies of actual available rubber warehouse in the 
consuming mat explains the rapid advance of values, is still 





kets, which 
1 quantities now afloat to Europe (if not artifi- 


in evidence, but the large 
intention of some of the shippers) 


cially withheld, as seems to be the 





Haven, 


(New 


years, 


MANUFACTURING Co. 
just 60 


& PEtTIs 
now in 


HE Hoccson 
Connecticut), 
booklet on the title page of which they are aptly described as 
“Assistants to All Manufacturers of Goods.” They 
supply such essentials as engraved rolls for rubber shoe soles and 
uppers; molds for boot heels, horseshoe pads, and the like; cut- 


business issue a 


Rubber 


ting dies; gauges for measuring sheet rubber, and a variety of 
other rubber factory requisites. This is their catalogue 8 B. 
[4” x 7%”. 12 pages.] 

Tue widely and well-known “Mason Regulators” are briefly, 
handsome illustrated booklet 
and Factories,” issued by 
It should prove of interest 


but informingly described in a 
entitled “Mason Service for Mills 
Mason Recurator Co. (Boston). 
[4” x 9%”. 8 pages.] 
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should be more than sufficient for any normal requirements, and thus 





prevent the necessity of a further advance 
THe Worvp’s Visiste Supety or Para, Ocroser 31. 
1908 1907 1900 1905 1904 1903. 
Tons = 379" 358 2562 2936 2207 2457 
Prices, hard fine 4/7 /o% 5/2% 5/2% 35/- 4/2” 


Witttram Wricut & Co. report [November 2]: 
Fine Paré.—With a strong 


America, a very irge business 
3d. per pound has taken pla 


trade, and especially 
a further advance of 
practically 
tf the demand con 





reduced to a minimum; ther 

tinuing, and as the shippers much higher prices 
than those ruling here and in New York, a still further advance in 
values seems to be inevitable. How far the advance will go before being 
checked remains to be seen, but, in our opinion, a return to the recent 
low values is out f the qt ol Closing value, hard find, 4s. 8d. 





Mexico. 
Exports of crude india-rubber for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1907. Official figures supplied by the secretaria de estado y 


del despacho de hacienda, credito publico y comercio. {Compare 


Cue Inpta Rusper Wor September 1, 1908, page 396.] 


Value 


rm Kilograms (Silver). 
United States : 3,004,718 $5,910,411.50 
Germany .. . 916,468 649,830.50 
France . aahek ia asics 48,085 78,593.00 
Spain baeteds 16,086 21,868.00 
Belgium ; 15,096 15,217.00 
Great Britain .. ‘ 843 2,570.00 
a sneer a 128 384.00 
British Honduras 52 52.00 


Cc  —ae ... 4,601,476 $6,678,926.00 


The quantity of exports for the fiscal year ended June 30, 


1908, 1s not yet omeially stated, but the value is given at $8,- 


891,081.30 


Aatwerp 
RUBBER ARRIVALS FROM THE CONGO. 


Octoper 5.—By the steamer Brurellesville 


Bunge & C s+eeeeees (Société Générale Africaine) kilos 93,500 
Do buinesho0detdeunds$ad66enheunabines seces 98,800 
Do sien (Société Anversoise) 15,000 
Do peneed ‘ (Comité Special Katanga) 3,800 





[DeceMBER I 


, 1908. 


nkeianeunnedéeu (Société Abir) 8,500 
.-(Comptoir Commercial Congolais) 33,000 
erenaeendaundet (Cie. du Kasai) 65,000 
(Chemins de fer Grands Lacs) 2,100 





(Belge du Haut Congo) 1,400 


(Cie. du Lomami) 8,100 
OP. _ sgnecargevardarsbavnese henabeonéceuesen veee 3,300 








~~ & Se FF GR ee ee eee 7,000 
RUBBER ARRIVALS FROM THE CONGO. 
OctrosEr 26.—By the steamer Albertville: 
ok go eee (Société Générale Africaine) kilos 83,500 
a «aan tiitacsn waieac eee aterhhndien steht aiie 37,300 
D iceverte eeaneewexeaes (Société Anversoise) 55,700 
Do éiCbaeesetaicenanenee .. (Société Umangi) 925 
Do nehieheskhs enenes (Comité Special Katanga) 17,700 
—  geeveceasecnua stienerdenees (Société Abir) 9,300 
Dx setuncasnete (Chemins de fer Grands Lacs) 5,500 
Ce. wadew ecdetcccccccsencscesQe GR REG) 96,600 
Société Coloniale Anversoise . (Belge du Haut Congo) 580 
a. eter eeieneceh aba meis .. (Cie. du Lomami) 2,290 
I & W Van le Velde TETETILITLITELI LTT ITT TL 10,000 
CONS GE GEE eaweencevéesesdcdensesconusessecvcene 280 
RUBBER STATISTICS FOR OCTOBER 
DETAILS 1908 1907. 1906. 1905. 
Stocks, Sept. 30..kilos 654,161 719,005 566,68 3 566,735 
Arrivals, in Oétober. 555,920 
Congo sorts ...... 391,112 
Other sorts 164,808 
Aggregating ...... 
Sales in October.. 
Stocks, October 31.. 662,104 723,816 621,081 


4,702,232 
3,792,744 
1,059,488 


Arrivals since Jan. 1. 4,217,919 
Congo sorts ...... 3,583,058 
Other sorts ...... 634,861 





Sales since Jan. 1... 4,562,709 4,236,685 4,876,338 4,602,046 


IMPORTS FROM PARA AT NEW YORK. 


[The Figures Indicate Weights in Pounds.] 








04004068é5h006006860 e808 (Société Ikelemba) 2,800 


1904 
804,482 
363,490 


710,860 





4,845,311 
3,995,454 








NoveMBER 9.—By the steamer Maranhense, from Mandcs and Para 
IMPORTERS Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho OTAL. 
New York Commercial Co. 226,600 309,200 102,500 37,100= 405.400 
4. T. Morse & Co. ........ 100,400 121,100 ecce 242,400 
Hagemeyer 113,600 66,400 coecm 187.400 
oe los 71,700 90,100 24,400—= 194.800 
Poel & Arn es Be 38,600 86,100 3,300—= 150,100 
G. Amsinck & Co eet ees 34,300 1,800 weeem 41.800 
Edmund Reeks & Co. .... 20,000 10,600 = 32,100 
William E. Peck & Co..... 8,900 5,900 15.100 
General Rubber Co. ...... 5,800 8,200 = 14,900 
Total statewddwneuntun 639,900 492,700 64,800=> 1,284,000 
[Note.—The steamer Benedict is due at New York, carrying 1,100 tons 
’ } 


ft caucho 























, 1p Oct. 28.—By the Sergipe 
P New rk Commercial ( 9,000} \. Hirsch & Co.......... ese 17,000 
Oct. 23.—By the Pat Hamt oi \. D. Hitch & Co. isa? | ae 
Ww . ‘ 3 Co E an imburg Nov. 20 By the Lusitania=Liverpool . i 2 ae 2,500 
rough ‘ (Fine 11,500 General Rubber C (Fine). 5,000 memes & GA cccccecve 1,000 
Poel & Arnold (Coarse) 15,000 26,500 ’ 45, 
Oct. 23 By the Louitsia» Havre Oct. 30 By the Tagus—Colon: 
New York Commercial Co. (Fine)...... 11,300| OTHER NEW YORK ARRIVALS. |; (870,305 e Rros 32.000 
Oct. 24 ty the Campania—Liverpool CENTRALS mae G GM canasecasconee 11,500 
General Rubber Co. (Fine) 15.000 Pounps D. Midgeley & Sons.. 2,500 
“ 1 Deki 4 OUNDS. P > 
General Rubber C (Coarse) ; Oct ; By the Norn Priv Bahia Mecke & ¢ Sve eeene 1,500 
Lives y & Ce (Coarse) I ) Poel & A id , $6,000 | >uzarte & Whitney 1,500 
New York Commercial Co. (Fine) 00 39,000 Seanz & Co. 1,000 
; > r . ° nencl ‘ 
Oct. 26 By the St. Pau/=London: Oct. 23 By the Prins Freder Savanilla: G, Amsinck 5,000 
Poel & Arnold (Coarse).... : = 1s,000 | G Amsinck & ( ‘ ; 4,000 . : : 
0 ; Ry tt - Mollend Oct. 30.—By the Cedric=Liverpool: 
, MCT. 3 — by the ‘ Ggus ESC Oct. 24 By tl Campania— Liverpool: Cease Th. Ae @ Giisccicanencvesc« 
New York Commercial Co. (Fine) 6,500 . 1d I 
W. BR. Grace & ¢ ii medien’ ae George A. Alden & ( 20,000 - 
R. Grace § ruc 4,00 20,500 Oct. 31.—By the Merida=Frontera: 


























30.—By the Cedric=Liverpool Oct. 26.—By the Advance=Colon: E. N. Tibbals Co. ....... 2,500 
& Co. (Coarse).. . 11,000 G Amsinck x 6 9,000 Harburger & Stack 1,000 
Arnold (Caucho) I ,000 Piza, Nephews N. Y. & Mexican Co. 1,000 
4, Commer. Co. (Caucho) 1 0 Vl a x } an of - H. Marquardt & Co. 1,000 
esslein & { (Caucho) 8.500 uitland, opel 
Hesslein & ( Fine). . 8,500 228,000 Demarest Bros * Co Nov. 4.—By the Bluecher=Hamburg: 
Oct. 3 By the Pretoria—Hambure Hirzel, Feltman & Co. New York Commercial Co............++ 
. 4 L. Johnson & Co....... 
General Rubber Ce (Coarse) 11,00 R. Mandell & Co , . = . 
W. L. Gough Co. (Fine) ; : » 16,500] Tose Tulia. & ( _Nov. 4.—By the Finland=Antwerp: 
Nov, 4.—Ry the Biuecher=Hambere: \ By; he Son par New York Commercial Co. .......... 
a ' rg: apens Sons 25,500 
New ork cmameaaah - b, (Fine) , 7,000 Oct. 26.—By the Mont. Nov. 4.—By the Comus=New Orleans: 

Nov. 4 By the Finland=Antwery E. N. Tibbals & C Eggers & Heinlein ............ 2,000 
wy. i. A “Aten & @ wr; ucho) ae / - Harburger & Stack > Ee OP Gc ce eccsanaca 1,000 

r€ uc iden ¢ < ic! 4. 0 13,500 T G Mallath : 

Nov. 7 By the Lucas Liverpool American Trading Co. 1,000 4,000 Nov. 4.- By the Prins Willem=Colon: 
General Rubber Ce (Fine) 63,000 G. Ametmeh B Ce cccccccvcces 5,000 
New York Commer. Co. (Caucho) 1,500 74,500 | . UCT. 26.- By the J ! Rio=Galveston Johnson & Co.... ° 7,000 

Mew By the Magdelana=Mollendo Continental-Mexican Rubber Co........ %66,000| A, Santos & Co. 5,000 
W. R. Grace & Co. (Fine) ‘ 3,500 Oct. 26.—By the Byron e * _— Co. besedeeees = 

Nov. 16.—By the Caronia=Liver; : \. Hirech . a gees = Hirzel, Feltman a peek 2,500 
New York Commer. Co. (Fine) 17,000 \. D. Hitch & ¢ c00 © 85,000 Pablo, Caloet & Co..........- 1,500 
Raw Products Co. (Coarse).. ) Oct. 27 By the Manzanill Tampico: orn i Cae. secevceees esesus 1,500 
General Rubber Co. (Fine) ,000 ff eee aaa *90,000 Roldau & Van Sickle .........-. 1,000 
Livesey (Coarse) cis ) Poel & Arnold si * 45,000 
Poel & old (Caucho) ao New York Commercial *22,000 Nov. 7.—By the Lucania=Liverpool: 
Poel & Id (Fine) 15,000 88,000 | General Export ( *3,000 *160,000 | Rubber Trading Co. .........eeeeeeees 





26.000 


51,000 


5,000 


5,500 


*27,000 


27> 


*38,000 


3,000 


a 


| o. 
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4 
No. 17. Particularly adapted to softening | No. 48. For fluxing pigments in compound- 
material for tubing machine. Almost univer- | ing. A valuable adjunct to the manufacture of 
sally used for waterproofing wire. | moulded goods as it DOES NOT BLOW UNDER CURE. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


RY 747) 
woe RUBGER WORKS 
ALPOLE VARNISH WORKS _ 


ELECTRIC INSULATION LABORATORY 


\ y, 


WE ARE OFFERING SCRAP RUBBER 
AT LOW PRICES 





















KS > 
S; nw 










~\ Theodore Hofeller & Company 
, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


OLD RUBBER 











Rubber Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 


@ Would you like to prevent the cracking of your rubbers? 
q@ Our MALTHA HYDRO-CARBON retains its pliability at zero weather. 
@ Drop us a line, and with pleasure we'll send you a working sample gratis. 


AMERICAN WAX COMPANY, (6! Summer St, Boston, Mass. 


THE MOST TALKED OF 
CHEMICAL IN THE 
RUBBER TRADE 
Write for Leaflet 
American Vulcole Co., 161 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 














CHARLES TT. WILSON 
MEXICAN (Guayule) RUBBER 


I invite inquiries from manufacturers on this rubber. Being the direct 
representative of large producers, I am in position to quote on various 
qualities for immediate and future delivery. 


Denese 2Gseete. Office, 46 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK CITY 














Mention The India Rubber World when you write. 
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UAYULE 


WHEN PROPERLY CURED AND MIXED WITH OTHER COMPOUNDS 


IS THE CHEAPEST RUBBER ON THE MARKET 








There is As Much Difference Between the Various Brands of Guayule 
as Between Fine Para and Shoddy 


Guayule made from old, sun exposed shrub is dead, dirty and sticky, and no amount 
of washing will make it clean, while rubber made from freshly cut, selected shrub, has life, 
low percentage of resin and is practically clean. 


ue — PARRA ves 


has been on the market for several years and is known to be the best Guayule made 
as to life, strength, purity and low percentage of resin. 

There is a large demand for a specially prepared Guayule, dry and ready for use, 
which we have met in 


oun <i 


As this rubber is made exclusively from our high grade “Parra” Guayule, uniformity 
and absolute purity is guaranteed. No mixing in of cheap compounds to bring down the 
price. Durango rubber is nothing but Parra brand pure Guayule prepared so that anybody 
can use it. 


BRAND 





CONTRACTS MADE FOR REGULAR MONTHLY 
OR WEEKLY DELIVERIES 


For Samples and Quotations apply to 


ED. MAURER 


97 Water St.. NEW YORK 


Sole Representative of the MADERO interests in Mexico, 
largest owners of Guayule 





Mention The India Rubber World when you write. 
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3 Oct. 30.—By the Pretoria=Hamburg: Nov. 5.—By the Mesaba=L : 
Geo. A. Alden & 50,000 ee ee NR A a ee *27,000 
we Muller, Schall New York Commercial Co. .... *9,000 
( guia hile *2,500 *392,500 | Poel & Arnold General Rubber Co. ...ccccces *5,500 *41,500 





L. Gough ¢ 





\ Nov. 5 By the Majestic=London: 

G Amsinck & ¢ 2.000 Oct o by MEE ncatienccseeebiewes *15,000 
West ( st Rubb ( 0 ug 
‘ q R Der CO. ee sees. ) W. L. G igh f By the St. Louis=Lendon: 

idanque Bros. & ( 1,000 George de Arncld maa 
Het Mar & 1 7,000 = — 

Nov. ¢ Nov. 9 By the Minnehaha=Lendon: 
Nov I By t Sibir Colombi ( ree 0 New York Commercial Co "7 








A. M. Capens Sons tere Poel 
Amsinck & ( an j 3.500 W. L 
rambur Incorporated SSE 2 <00 Muller, 








Nov. 17.—By the Minneapolis=Londen: 
New York Commercia once” ) 
he E>, we B Oitisscsccccnss “ee 





G Amsinck & ( 180,000 General Rubber Co. ...... — 3.500 *35,000 
+ 1 x ¢ , Nov. 19 By the Teutonic—London: 
’ 4 — , 7500 rpo PUGS GB AMMO: 606 cesnscssncencaesseus 22,500 


Denotes plantation rubber. 





65,000 GUTTA-JELUTONG., 

1 PounDs. 
ria=Hamburg: Oct. 22. I y the Quit Singapere: 

3 ment ar © Ge icctasverdeaee 550,000 








Nov By t I oO 
y i y , - . ‘ W cx GORGE CBu cacscscescese SHARD 
New York ( ( Ce Rubber Trading Co. .......... 1 0 NX PAE tem ol : 710,000 
General Rubber Co. .......... 1 ) . ® Arneld ... 
Nov 14 By / Var=Galvestor Mutter, Semall & Ca. cccccceces ) 88,500 \ Alden & Co 120,.c00 
Edward Maurer *18. 000 Transit 225,000 I “35,000 


Nov. 9.—By the Teuraine=Havre: 


Nov. 16 By t Finance=Colon: George A. Alden & Co...:..... 16,000 By the Algenga=Singapore: 








Feltman & ( SAS 3,000 Save i SA accdtesvens are 1,500 17,500 Deemer BF Ge. cnccsccnsavewse 220,000 
I TCO wee ee eeees 2,500 5.500 ’ eS CO ee et eee 115,000 
Nov. 9.—By the Arabia=Liverpool: Hegne Ce... i0sccsesce0s 5,000 

Nov. 16.—By the Sey rampico George A. Alden & Co......... 45,000 MS hoa 5,c00 465,000 
Edward Maurer + eeeee 145,000 a: we Bee Te GA cwecesescs 20,000 ’ > rr o7 -< - ° 
New York Commercial Co....... *67.000 Rubber Import Co. ......c0s. 7,000 72,000 Nov. 16.—By the Bisleyv=Singapore: 
Poel & Arnold ietevewewavns 22 000 *247.000 Heabler & Co. ..sseeseeoeess 225,000 
‘ —— Nov. 9.—-By the Vaderland=Antwerp: W. L. Gough Co. cccccccccccee 110,000 


Nov. 17 By the Caronie=Liverpool: W. L. Gough Co. Le €. Siege Ca cccccccces 25,000 460,000 
Robinson & Co. .... ” \. T. Morse & 
x, Poel & Arnold 


Nov. 18 By the K nland=Antwerp: Raw Products Co 


44,500 


GUTTA-PERCHA. 


Oct. 22.—By the Quwuito=Singapore: 

















Robinson & (¢ * 34,000 Rubber Trading George A. See, De Cie. co cceeawinwies 27,000 
Nov. 19 By the Prins Frederi ‘olombia: Nov. 10.—By the Noordam=Rotterdam: Nov. 5.—By the Mesaba=London: 
Kunhardt & Co. . aA aN san , PONS DB ASM oc cvcascecnessccewesese 22,500; Rubber Import Co. ......eeeeeeeeeees 4,500 
\. Held 7 ° 
\ eee cecccccesceccece : 2,000 : ’ ’ = a ~ela-Hembere: 
G. Amsinck & Co a 1,500 Nov. 11.—By the Occanic—Havre: Nov. ‘oe By the President Lincoln we 
I. Brandon & Bros. ........... mp bod 8 ooo | George A. Alden & Co......... 148,000 idtest Beles Ga wecnckéevisccweses 3,54 
| Robinews & Co. cisccccesscces 7,000 152,000 Nov. 16.—By the Bisley=Singapore: 
ov. 20.—By the Seiglinde=Bahia | : , Beebler & Co. cccsccscessves 22,500 
ee 2 VR ae ae 4,500 | Nov. 14 By the Pres’t. Lincoln=Hamburg: Ww. I oe SS. aS 20,000 
NOV. 2 By the Monterey=Frontera: . George 2 Alden & Co. +++ 17,000 George A. Alden & Co......... 4,500 47,000 
H. Marquardt & Co. .. ie 2.500 Muller, Schall & Co. . 15,000 
E. N. Tibbals & ( 1.500 Rubber Trading Co. ....cccses 7,000 39,000 BALATA. 
Harburger & Stack ie | 
General Export ¢ angen aes Nov. 16.—By the Celtic=Liverpool: Oct. 23.—By the Parima Demerara: 
E. Steiger & Co ; é , 3.000 wenn | We En GOR GO. cccccccceccccecncese 11,500 | Middleton & Co. ...+.seeeeeees 6,000 . 
~ CSeeD ne aS ( Fennants Sons & Co........ 2,000 8,000 
TI Ss sig in « ection with imports of Cen ‘% Re the c aronta Liverpo I: Nov. 4.—By the Suriman=Demerara: 
trals enotes Guayule rubbe den & CO...-+++++ 35,000 | George A. Alden & Co......... 15,000 
= ial xk Co ecees 22,500 rome & GA. sccces eceesceceoe 3,000 18,000 
\FRICANS Poel & Arnold 2... csccscccses 4,000 aaa 
Pounps. | General Rubber Co. .......... 2,000 63,500 Nov. 16 By the Maraval=Trinidad: 
oO ; ty oti Patricia mbare: , ; . ,  Dennents Bone B GA. ccs vccsescseue 3,000 
- 23. By the Patricia=Hamburg: Nov. 17.—By the Minneapolis=London: C. Tennant ms & ? 
( \ “ll x 6 & : 15,000 Raw PveGeets Ca. ccccescccvpessccccece 8,000 Nov. 17.—By the Coppername=Demerara: 
recor ge Iden § hadhan 18.000 E 7 , a 
1 >t . ’ » > 7 George A RiGem B GMiccvscses 13,500 
net hes . ' h ' j rn: . 
Gene Rubbe ( < 8,000 Nov. 18 By the Kroonland=Antwerp: Beiddeibes & GR vcccacveeees 4,300 18.000 


Rubber Trading (¢ Se ee 2 500 41,500} A. T. Morse & Co. 

Robinson & Co. . 

Oct ; By the Louisane—Havre Raw Products Co 

a: i ee ae GO cccetsnanc . 110,000 
George A Alden & ( 


65,000 


508 oo ~=0 CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. 


8,500 
Port or New YorK—OctTOBER. 


5,000 155,000 














: : a Poel & .vrnola - 9,000 Imports: 
Oct ; By the Balt iverpool See Oe EM: kecececnsdeeseun 4,500 13,500 India-rubber 
= a ae aes 9,000 : i wseseeane 
Rubber Import Co ae Mane 9,000 EAST INDIAN. yn tere To : sa 
Robinson & ¢ ; oe nee 8.000 Pounps. Gutta-jelutong *ontianak) 
Livesey & Co ‘ ee 5,000 31,000 Ocr. 2 By the Quit Singapore - : ; 7 “ 
Oct a een eer ere ae GO nn csvesctnwars 22,500 Fotal .cccccccsecesss 9,078,608 $4,009,979 
‘ ~ “4 \ld : I ania iverpool: ©. Isenstein & Co. a tine Cees Exports: 
org len is dice eenlivk 3355 . ” wall — 

Ag Morte 39900 George A. Alden & Co. ....... ‘ 9,000 49,500 India-rubber eee 121.508 $00,561 
General Rubbe BOs bee se0cdeee 16,000 Recl “d tht 43,095 5,628 
i iy . tia aaa 16,000 65,500 Oct. 26.—By the Minnetonka=London: ona 2 argyle wld ple abit Snes 

: ae . peg: Rubber scrap imported.. 1,175,722 95,207 

Ors oe ee ee ee New York Commercial Co...... 22,500 ; 

: 1 merika=Hamburg: AD, Manet © GA. ..cccccccees "17,500 
A. T eweeksunwes 15,004 > Ay 
Poel & Arnok 1.080 Rubber Import Co. ..... a BOSTON ARRIVALS. 

Mulle: > , & eo eee 2,500 48,000 — 
Mu ,000 ‘OUNDS. 
W. I 11,000 45,000 Oct. 31.—By the Drachenfels=Colombo: Oct. 9.—By the Schuylkill=Singapore: 
Oct 6 By the Chicag Havre: \. T. Morse & Co, cee eeeeeeeeeeeeees "11,500 Heabler & Co., Gutta-percha.......... 21,500 
by ft cag ‘ 
\ | Morse & Car cccccoceses 22,500 Nov. 2.—By tlie Albeng Oct. 12.—By the Sachem=Liverpool: 
See (ae Sa awadecensecenes 5,000 27,500 | Heabler & Co. ........ Poel & Arnold, Africans. ....ccccccece 5,600 
. : QO. Isenstein & Co. .... : = 
“<", 30.— By the Sami Antwerp: George A. Alden & Co. 11,500 56,500 Oct. 15.—By the Saxonia=Liverpool: 
A. T. Morse & Co. ........005. 9,000 George A. Alden & Co., Africans...... 23,000 


. -— SS 2: eee 4,500 13,500 Nov. 2.—By the New York=London: : , 
> ~.4 ee a Oe co wacenw ee aern *9,000 Oct. 19.—By the Republic=Liverpool: 
_ Oct. 30 By the Cedric=Liverpool: Poel & Arnold * 4,500 George A. Alden & Co., Africans...... 12,500 
George A. Alden & Co......... 22,500 Poel & Arnold 15.000 00 
chee & Ce. oicesenus 15,000 ina at cool ange nice aaa diag ce nae - : Ocr. 29.—By the Iveonia=Liverpool: 
Rubber Import Co. 5,000 Nov. 4.—By the Finland=Antwerp: George A. Alden & Co., Africans 23,000 
r. Morse & Co. 2,500 45,000 | George A. Alden & Co.......eeeecceees 18,000 C. L. Hathaway & Son........ 7,000 30,000 


to 
i) 
un 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


BY \ RESIDENT CORRESPONDENT 


HERE has | ich an improvement in the matter of col- 
lections that the merchants in the rubber trade are at a 
trade is still rather quiet, collec- 


loss to it for 


tions ar 


accoul 


remarkab! and retailers everywhere seem abie 
and anxious count their [his is taken as a most 


1 ll 
DUS 


excellent pr times, showing that the finan- 


soon as the merchants 


cial confid 1as been restor and as 
begin to ‘1 f p t stocks which have been allowed to 
run very | will probably be all the business that can 


be taken care of -sundries for instance— 
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manufacturers in the East are slow about filling orders and the 
dealers here claim to have difficulty in getting goods. 
Mr. W. J. 


San Francisco, and formerly mayor of Alameda, was accidentally 


Gorham, president of the Gorham Rubber Co., of 


shot in the right arm while hunting duck on his game preserve 
near Alvarado With Edward Garrett, of the 
pany’s branch house in Seattle, and Elmer White, of San Fran- 


recently. com- 
cisco, they were dragging the duck boat across the marsh when 
one of the guns was accidentally discharged and about thirty 
bird shot penetrated Mr. wrist up. 
Fortunately their steam launch was near at hand, and he was 


Gorham’s arm, from the 
quickly hurried to Alameda where he received medical attention. 
Mr. Gorham has recovered rapidly. 

Mr. R. H. Pease, Jr., treasurer of the Goodyear Rubber Co., 
has returned from an extended trip through the northwest and 
in sizing up the business situation he concludes that the future 
“Col- 
lections,” he said, “are better than they have been for a number 


for the rubber business will be a busy one on the coast. 


Money seems to be freer and people are cleaning up 
We notice this more 


of years. 
their accounts and discounting their bills. 
particularly from our Portland (Oregon) branch, where through 
the north the collections have been unusually good. But the 
The boot and 
had 
rain, but the general mechanical business is fair, and with lots of 
though would 


same is true to a large extent in San Francisco. 


shoe business is quiet because so far we have almost no 


promises for orders later on, it looks as times 
soon get back to where they were before the financial disturb- 
ances struck the city. If it begins to rain soon we will dispose 
of a great many boots and shoes this fall.” 

Mr. James F. Giles, of the American Hard Rubber Co., is 
in San Francisco on a business trip, and is making his head- 
quarters with the Goodyear Rubber Co., on Market street. 

Mr. P. T. Sprague, rubber supplies, belting, packing, hose and 
molded rubber goods now holds forth offices at 
Nos. 70-72 Spear street, where he is convenient to the shipping 
Mr. Sprague has been in business for himself about three 
Prior to start- 


in convenient 


trade. 
years now and he has been unusually successful. 
ing out for himself he was for twenty years with that good firm 
which seems to have a record for keeping all of its employés for 
twenty years and more—the Goodyear. 

Local merchants believe that eastern manufacturers could ma- 
terially assist them in making money if they would be more 
careful in taking into consideration the great distance between the 
If the factories, they say, would 
consider the distance New York, 
and would in some measure anticipate the orders from this coast 
and fill them promptly, instead of holding them up and give 
the local merchants preference in making up shipments, it would 
mean a great many dollars to the local trade, because the delays 


coast and the eastern states. 


between San Francisco and 


in freight work a great loss at best. 

Mr. C. E. Mathewson, of The Diamond Rubber Co., 
to make a trip to the northwest next week, with a view to lo- 
This 


expects 


cating a branch store in the north, probably in Seattle. 
firm recently received word from its Los Angeles branch that 
in the recent 24-hour automobile race the winning automobile 
carried Diamond tires, and the entire race, covering 836 miles, 
was run without a change of tires, making the world’s record. 
These same tires were then driven from Los Angeles to Phoenix, 
Ariz., without mishap. 

The Phoenix Rubber Co. are now fully established, and have 
their factory running at the new quarters on First street. Mr. 
Kanzee, one of the proprietors, will return from his eastern 
trip next week 

Mr. Parish has returned from his trip to the Orient, and 
states that conditions there have been very quiet. Mr. Sargeant 
says that the general conditions in California have not begun to 
show much change accept in the matter of collections, which 
are much better, and everybody, he says, seems to be looking 


forward to good times. 














